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INTRODUCTION 

When I completed this work George V was still 
King of England and exercising an uncanny sway 
over the hearts of the entire English-speaking world. 
In preparing my manuscript I had been most forci- 
bly struck by these lines in Stockmar's Denkwurdig- 
keiten.* 
"Let men like the late Lord Melbourne explain 
as they please that damned morality is sure to ruin 
everything", I, on the other hand, can testify be- 
fore God, that the English machine "works smoothly 
and well only when the Sovereign is upright and 
truthful and that when he has been insincere, 
mendacious and wicked, it has creaked and fouled 
and jolted to within an ace of coming to a dead- 
lock." 
Knowing, as I did, that uncomplimentary ex- 
planations were given of the inability of the then 
Prince of Wales to sit a horse and aware, as I was, 
that tongues wagged about his private life, even if I 
refused to place the slightest credence in what I 
heard, I asked myself whether I should not stress the 
meaning of the Baron's words. 
I came to the conclusion, however, that it was 
useless to do so, that they delivered their own mes- 
sage, artd that any attempt to expatiate upon their 
* Baron Stockmar's private diary. 
iii 



INTRODUCTION 

significance would serve no useful purpose. I pre- 
ferred to take it for granted that even if there might 
have been a modicum of truth in what I had heard, 
we could expect to see another King Henry evolve 
from another Prince Hal. 
I put my manuscript in the mail and sent it to 
Messrs. George Routledge & Sons of London, who 
had published my first six books. I wrote them that 
I would call upon them in August (936) to learn 
their decision. When I conferred with them Edward 
VIII had succeeded his father. Ugly rumors were 
afloat about his conduct. I hasten to add that they 
referred to his friends in general rather than to any- 
body in particular. I felt that, in the words of Grover 
Cleveland, I was confronted with a condition and 
not a theory, and that my pages would fail to do 
Stockmar justice if I refrained from emphasizing his 
remarkable prediction about the effect of the private 
life of the Sovereign upon the fate of the British 
Monarchy. But Messrs. George Routledge 8c Sons, 
for reasons which do them honor, refused to permit 
me to make any additions to my manuscript. To be 
perfectly frank, they evinced a reluctance to discuss 
the matter. I, accordingly, dropped the subject. 
The situation has changed very much since Au- 
gust, 936. Edward VIII is at present the Duke of 
Windsor and an exile. It is thus but fair to Stock- 
mar's memory that his part in writing this momen- 
tous chapter of British history should now be seen 
in its true light, although I have not added a syllable 
to my text as originally written. 
iv 



INTRODUCTION 

Even the most cursory reading of the Baron's 
Denkwurdigkeiten drives home the fact that he felt 
that Lord Melbourne had done the young Queen 
great harm in impressing upon her that one might 
be too strict in matters of propriety and in persuad- 
ing her that "one ought to be indulgent towards 
other people's dreadful sins". Stockmar held that 
Victoria's immediate predecessors had been such 
reprobates that they had weakened "that strong feel- 
ing of loyalty which is peculiar to the English and 
which has distinguished them for centuries". He 
insisted that as "the exaltation of Royalty is possible 
only through the personal character of the Sover- 
eign", Victoria and Albert should be paragons of 
virtue. 
Dealing with a Queen who had a bad heredity, an 
indiscreet mother, a Prime Minister and confidant 
who was far too tolerant, Stockmar saw that he had 
to swing the pendulum to the extreme in order to 
carry his point. He thus hammered away at the fact 
that "the moral dignity" of the Court was the main 
support of the Crown. We may be certain that if his 
Denkwurdigkeiten stress these thoughts he brought 
them to the fore in private conversation whenever 
an opportunity presented itself. 
The impressionhas been created upon me that 
the Baron was neither a prude nor a hypocrite, but 
that he fixed the line of conduct for which he fought 
so tenaciously because he considered it good politics. 
He felt that Englishmen are congenital hypocrites 
and that by burning incense to virtue a Sovereign 
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could win a place in their hearts. And he urged that 
any trifling with their sense of propriety would bring 
about disaster. I am inclined to believe that a reac- 
tion against the misconduct of the reigns of George 
III, George IV and William IV would have set in 
even if Stockmar had not put Victoria and Albert 
upon the proper path. But no mere surmise can blot 
out the fact that until he brought it to its senses, 
the Court had been drifting towards an insouciance 
pregnant with disagreeable complications. 
The Baron is entitled to full credit for this accom- 
plishment and particularly for having made a strong 
minded, self-centered woman perceive that if the 
people had any doubts about the rectitude of the 
private lives of the Sovereign the days of Monarchy 
were over. The fact that he based his advice entirely 
upon grounds of expediency, rather than upon prin- 
ciples of ethics, may displease some of my readers. 
It, however, to my mind, bespeaks the broadness of 
his statesmanship and does not necessarily impugn 
his character. He was bent upon accomplishing re- 
suits. He spoke the language which was most suitable 
to his purpose. 
Almost a hundred years have elapsed since he 
drove home his point. And so unmistakably did he 
do so that he has made it self-evident to me why Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin was constrained to force Edward 
VIII to abdicate. 

PIERRE CRABITS 
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PREFACE 

Y complete manuscript was in the hands of 
my typist and sixteen out of my nineteen 
chapters had already been copied when my atten- 
tion was called to Benson's Queen Victoria. I read 
two reviews which seemed to imply that this 
admirably written work had demolished the "Stock- 
mar legend ", and awaited with feelings of dread 
the arrival of a copy of the book. 
Much as I envy Mr. Benson his style and greatly 
as I admire the brilliant picture he draws of 
Queen Victoria's reign, I fear he has failed to 
convince me that Stockmar's position has been 
the subject of any misconception, and make so 
bold as to send my manuscript to press without 
altering a word or adding a syllable. 
Pride of authorship may perhaps have blinded 
me to the weakness of the case which I have es- 
poused. My purpose, however, in referring to the 
matter is to allay any impression that I have 
deliberately set out to disprove what is, after all, 
only an incidental phase of a book of which I 
would be proud to be the author. 
PIERRE CRABITI$. 



DEATH OF PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 
asks from the Ministers are such as they can never 
comply with. Besides a settlement such as is proper 
for a Prince who married expressly for a succession 
to the Throne, the Duke of Clarence demands the 
payment of all his debts, which are very great, and 
a handsome provision for each of his ten natural 
children. These are terms that no Ministers can 
accede to." 
After having brushed aside his three elder 
brothers, the Duke of Kent added: 
" Should the Duke of Clarence not marry, the 
next Prince in succession is myself; and although 
I trust I shall be at all times ready to obey any call 
my country may make upon me, God only knows 
the sacrifice it will be to make, whenever I shall 
think it my duty to become a married man. It 
is now seven-and-twenty years that Madame St. 
Laurent and I have lived together ; we are of the 
same age, and have been in all climates together ; 
and you may well imagine, Mr. Creevey, the pang 
it will occasion me to part with her. '' 
The Prince, who made this declaration of readi- 
ness to immolate himself upon the altar of duty 
provided his terms were met, was then fifty-one 
years of age, a tall, stately man of soldier-like 
bearing but already inclined to enormous cor- 
pulence. The crown of his head was bald and 
his hair was dyed, but he could still be described 
as a handsome man. He was extraordinarily fond 
of "patronizing and concerning himself in the 
x The Creevey Papers: A Selection from the Correspondence and Diaries 
of the late Thomas Creevey, M.P., edited by the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Herbert Maxwell (London, John Murray, x 9o3), vol I, p. 68. 



DEATH OF PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 
of Germans the dominant people on the Continent 
of Europe. He became politically minded before 
obtaining his medical certificate. 
At the close of 18IO Stockmar returned to Coburg 
and began to practise medicine under the direction 
of an uncle. He seems to have shown considerable 
skill as a diagnostician; but, like all Germans, he 
loved a uniform and two years later became what 
he calls " a town and country physician " and 
was put in charge of a military hospital at Coburg. 
In January ISI 4 he was assigned to the Saxon 
Ducal Contingent and accompanied it to the Rhine. 
He served as Staff Surgeon and impressed his 
personality upon Prince Leopold, who was then in 
the field opposing Napoleon. 
Although it was not until 2 May I816 that 
Princess Charlotte married Leopold, Stockmar was 
summoned to England on I I March I816. He 
landed at Dover on the 29th but, avoiding night 
travel " on account of highwaymen ,,,1 did not 
reach London until the 3ISt. Even if he feared 
the English bandits, the country, the houses, and 
everything, especially in th neighbourhood of 
London, so delighted him that he kept on saying 
to himself " here one must be happy, here one 
cannot be ill "? 
It was at Claremont, a beautiful country place 
near Esher, sixteen miles from. London, that the 
Royal couple established its residence. Stockmar's 
position at this Court was, at the beginning, a very 
humble one. His Denkwiirdigkeiten record that " an 
insignificant German physician in England he was 
 Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 4.  Ibid. 
5 



DEATH OF PRINCESS CHARLOTT/ 

ceased to be looked upon as a mere German 
physician attached to the Princess's household 
and became known as her Consort's friend and 
secretary. 
So adroit was Stockmar in stressing this evolution 
of his social position that when it was known that 
Princess Charlotte would soon become a mother 
he declined to act in a professional capacity. It 
may be, however, that he preferred to eclipse 
himself because he feared complications, for Creevey 
writes under date of September I87, that " Pss. 
Charlotte is going on in her grossesse, but there are 
some strange awkward symptoms ,,.1 Be this as 
it may, Stockmar most diplomatically effaced 
himself and had no connection whatsoever with 
the case either at the crucial moment or during its 
preliminary stages. 
On Monday, 3 November i817, at seven o'clock 
in the evening, the first signs of the approaching 
birth of the Princess's heir showed themselves. 
On the 5th, towards noon, she was delivered of a 
fine large dead boy.* Artificial aid had not been 
employed. Immediately after the birth the Princess 
appeared to be quite well. She stood the news of 
the death of her baby with admirable fortitude. 
This state of apparent well-being lasted till mid- 
night. 
" Then Croft " (the obstetrician in charge), says 
Stockmar's Denkwiirdigkeiten, " came to my bedside, 
took my hand, and said the Princess was dangerously 
ill, the Prince alone and I must go and inform him 
of the state of things .... She was in a state of 
 Ibid., p. 66. -Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. x o3. 

V.G.A. 7 



DEATH OF PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 
few titular mistresses, Lcopold's grief was vcr 
dramatic. At first, however, hc shed no tears. 
As long as the Prince's sorrow found no outward 
expression Stockmar was much alarmed for his 
health. But when Leopold was "relieved by 
frcflucnt tears and moans " 1 thc Doctor knew that 
all was well and began to prescribe for him 
" morally and physically with tolerable success ". 
One of his first prescriptions was not sent to the 
ncighbouring chemist. It was a suggestion that 
they should respect Princess Charlotte's wish and 
hasten the marriage of the Duke of Kent to the 
widowed Princess Lciningcn. This was the best 
available means of re-establishing the Coburg 
influence which had bccn so badly shattered by 
the untimely dccrcc of fate. 
It seems that the Duke of Kent, notwithstanding 
what hc had said to Crccvcy, had bccn an uno 
successful candidate for the widow's hand. 3 As 
long ns Princess Charlotte's youth nppcarcd to 
block his accession to power she had refused to 
wed him, overburdened with debt as hc was nnd 
involved in his linison with Madame Saint Laurcnt. 
Now, however, that his chances of wielding the 
sccptrc had become immeasurably brighter, Princess 
Lciningcn looked at the matter from a different 
angle and appears to have bccn more than ready 
to listen to the arguments of Leopold and Stockmar. 
The lottery ticket which the Coburg Princess 
bought in the shape of the Duke of Kent was 
 Queen Vico by Lytton Strchcy (London" Chtto & 
Windus,  94). 
9 



DEATH OF PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 

difficult. In vain the brothers were appealed to, 
but at last friends came to his assistance. The 
Duke proceeded with his wife to England, in the 
spring of I819, and shortly afterwards a pretty 
little princess, plump as a partridge, was born. 
He was delighted with his child, and liked to show 
her constantly to his companions and intimate 
friends, with the words 'Take care of her, for she 
will be the Queen of England.' " * 
It is not said whether this appeal for funds to 
pay for the journey to England was addressed to 
Leopold or whether he spontaneously offered 
assistance. All that is known is that "in vain the 
brothers were appealed to, but at last friends came 
to his assistance ". As a brother-in-law is usually 
an enigma and is, technically speaking, neither a 
brother nor a friend, we are groping in the dark. 
All that can safely be affirmed is that the Ducal 
couple did not return to the Continent when their 
" pretty little Princess, plump as a partridge " and 
christened Alexandrina Victoria was old enough to 
travel. " The Duke went with his family to the 
seaside at Sidmouth, in order, as he said, to cheat 
the winter."  
One day in January I82O the Duke got wet and 
caught a cold. Pneumonia set in and soon assumed 
an alarming aspect. Stockmar, who seemed in 
those days to be predestined to be near when 
important events were about to happen in the 
English Royal family, was then at Sidmouth. Some- 
body expressed a desire that the dying man should 
make a will. Always prepared to help a Coburg, 
x Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. x x3.  Ibid., p. x x4. 
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DEATH OF PR. INCESS CHAR. LOTTE 
Stockmar looked into the matter and, finding the 
Dulc half delirious,  told the Duchess that human 
help could no longer avail, and that, with regard 
to the will, the only question was, whether it would 
bc possible to so rouse the Dulc to consciousness 
that the signature would have legal force ,,.1 
The last fliclcr of the fast-iading candle of life 
gave the Dulc the necessary light to understand 
the will when it was  read over to him twice. 
Gathering strength, hc prepared to sign it. With 
difficulty hc wrote Edward' below it, loolcd 
attentively at each separate letter, and asked if the 
signature was clear and legible. Then hc sank 
back exhausted on the pillows. The next morning 
all was over."  It was on 23 anuary 82o that 
hc died. His daughter whom hc loved so fondly 
and who became Ouccn Victoria was then less than 
eight months old. 



THE KING OF THE BELGIANS 
and courteous gentleman, but because hc had the 
added prestige of having bccn created a Saxon 
Baron in I821.1 Hc had married in August I82 I 
his cousin Fanny Somrncr of Coburg--a marriage 
which while removing him from the ranks of 
eligible bachelors may also have saved many 
worries. At all events, hc was a married man 
who had certain of the privileges of celibacy, as 
hc spent a great deal of his time in England and 
permitted his wife and family to remain in 
Germany. 2 
It was as early as I825, and thus some two years 
before the battle of Navarino, that Leopold began 
to cast cycs at thc Crown of Grcccc. 3 But it was 
not until 3 February i83o that the Great Powers 
of Europe proclaimed " qu'ily a une Grace ; i! rese 
 far  Grace ". The Prince remarks in his 
rainiscences that " Mr. Canning would not listen to 
these overtures, saying that Prince Leopold would 
bc much more useful in England ". But Grcvillc 
tells another talc asserting that " his intrigues about 
Grcccc wcrc very dcspicablc, plotting in all kinds 
1 Denkwrdikin, p. 2o. The patent of Saxon nobility 
given Stockmar in 8 was followed by a Bavarian title in 
83  and by an Austrian in 84o. 
2 Stockmar had three children: Ernst, born 83, thc 
editor of his Denkwiirdigkeiten; Marie, born 87, wife of 
Professor Hettner, and Carb, born 836. 
 The Early Tears of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, by 
Lieut.-General the Hon. C. Grey (London : Smith, Eider & 
Co., 867) , p. 393- 
 Histoire Diplomatique de la Grace de 8  nos jours, par 
Edouard Driault (Paris: Presses Universitaires de Franee 
9a5), vol. I, p. 464. 
 Early Tears, p. 393- 
I9 



THE KING OF THE BELGIANS 
28 March I835. The Baron was rushed to the 
banks of the Tagus as soon as decency pcrrnittcd 
and on (5 December i835 the necessary marriage 
contract was signed and the wedding ceremony 
pcrforrncd on 9 April i836. 
It may not bc amiss to quote from a letter which 
Lord Palrncrston wrote Stockrnar about this tirnc. 
Hc said" 
" Many thanks for your letter of the 9th (9 Dcccrn- 
bcr I835 ) which gives rnc your view of the bride- 
groom and the rnarriagc. I Your account of the 
young Prince is sufficiently good. If hc is tall and 
stoops a little it will be said that he is only con- 
descending for the Portuguese generally are short 
and he will be considered as studiously inclined to 
give ear to his subjects."  
The importance of this letter to us does not 
reside in the insight that it affords of Palmerston's 
sense of humour. What appeals to us in it is the 
circumstance that it shows that as early as December 
I835 Stockmar was upon a most friendly footing 
with one of the most insular of the English public 
men of that period. The fact that so uncom- 
promisingly British a Foreign Minister as Palmer- 
ston was obviously somewhat intimate with the 
Baron creates a strong presumption that Stockmar's 
general personal and political contacts were excep- 
tionally good and far reaching even at that early 
date. 

1 Palmerston confused the " marriage contract" with the 
marriage ceremony. The contract was signed 6 December 
835 and the marriage celebrated 9 April x836. 
 Denkuriirdigkeiten, p. 3o5. 
V,G.A. 23 



THE KING OF THE BELGIANS 

It has already become clear that Leopold anxi- 
ously looked forward to the moment when his 
niece would become Queen of England. Nothing 
would have given him greater pleasure than to have 
spent as much time as possible at Kensington 
impressing his personality upon her. This was 
obviously impossible. He therefore did what he 
considered the next best thing He took advantage 
of the exceptional position that Stockmar had 
acquired in London to arrange with her that as 
soon as she attained her eighteenth year--or her 
majority--on 4 May 1837 , the Baron should 
reside in England as her confidential adviser.  

 Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 3 5. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE DUCHESS AND CONROY 

A LETTER written by Victoria to Leopold 
,dated 26 May i837 said that she was delighted 
to hear that Stockmar had reached London and 
that she would see him at once. 1 Her journal 
entry of that day is quite laconic and does not 
refer to him. It is not until Sunday, 4 June, that 
he is mentioned" 
" At a little after 3 came my good and honest 
friend, Stockmar,  and stayed with me until i/2 p. 3- 
He had a very pleasant and useful conversation 
with me; he is one of those few people who tell 
plain honest truth, don't flatter, give wholesome 
necessary advice and strive to do good and smooth 
all dissensions. He is Uncle Leopold's greatest and 
most confidential attached and disinterested friend, 
and I hope he is the same to me, at least I feel so 
towards him; Lehzen being of course the greatest 
friend I have." 3 
This last phrase was not true, but it was obviously 
added because Baroness Lehzen had access to the 
Royal Diary. All that precedes shows that even if 

x Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 69. 
a The word is underlined, although other names in the 
same paragraph are not. 
 The Girlhood of Qeen Victoria, vol. I, p. 193- 
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flatter, give wholesome necessary advice and strive 
to do good and smooth all dissensions ". 
The tribute to the Baron, compressed into these 
lines hidden away in a girl's confidential diary, 
shows that even when she was still in her teens, 
Victoria was worthy of wearing the crown. The 
statement has repeatedly been made that it was 
Lord Melbourne, her first Prime Minister, who 
initiated her into the art and science of statecraft. 
If Esher's statement be true that until she ascended 
the Throne her mind was a blank in so far as 
questions of high politics or administration were 
concerned, the conviction is thrust upon us that 
she must have been endowed with an intuitive 
sense of proportion and a precocity of judgment 
which are baffling in their worldly wisdom. 
It is necessary to stress these qualities because 
it is the primary duty of a Sovereign to read the 
hearts of men and to penetrate into the souls of 
statesmen. Victoria's estimate of Stockmar shows 
that before she came under Melbourne's spell she 
understood that it behoved her to eschew flatterers 
and to give her confidence to those who told plain 
honest truth. It is a grave pity that her diary 
offers no details of that " very pleasant and useful 
conversation " the Baron had with her on 4 June 
837. 
Let us pass from Victoria's Diaries to those of 
Greville. They give an insight into one of the 
problems which confronted the Baron. We have 
already seen that Leopold had sent Stockmar to 
England as soon as he had heard that William IV 
was dying. This was done in order that Stockmar 

7 



THE DUCHESS AND CONROY 
aided and abetted by Princess Sophia and Durham, 
when confronted by the fact that Victoria's majority 
was approaching, spread the rumour that the 
Princess was not suciently developed mentally 
to be fit to reign. Sir Robert Peel, who was then 
out of oce but whose patriotism was ever on the 
alert, sought to meet this insidious attack by 
stressing the point that it was very desirable that 
Victoria should appear as much emancipated as 
possible from all restraint and exhibit a capacity 
for the exercise of high functions. 
Philip Whitwell Wilson, the editor of Greville's 
diary, feels called UlSOn to supplement the paucity 
of facts dealing with what went on behind the 
scenes when the King was dying, by adding this 
striking remark" 
" Sir Robert Peel's suggestion that the young 
Queen on ascending the throne should be ' emanci- 
pated from all restraint' is significant. There was 
evidently a fear lest Victoria should be less than a 
free agent." x 
It may be objected that Peel feared not that the 
young Queen would be brushed aside by the 
Duchess and Conroy, the Princess and Durham, 
but that Melbourne would make a puppet of her. 
It seems almost impossible to believe that a regency 
could have been contemplated after King William's 
prayer had been answered during the night of 
7/8 May 837 , and he had lived to see his 
heiress attain the age of eighteen. But ambitious 
women and scheming men, heartless mothers and 
vindictive aunts, sometimes do irrational things. 
x Greville, op. dr., vol. II, p. 7- 
30 
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was eternally closeted with him, particularly during 
the weeks or months preceding the death of King 
William" they evidently thought their political 
interests would be best consulted by a union with 
Conroy." x 
However colourful all this may be, it is not 
quite as startling as the statement that" 
" Shortly after the death of the King, the Duchess 
wrote to Melbourne and told him that it was her 
daughter's wish, and she was authorized to tell 
him so, that he would bring in a bill to establish 
a regency for a short time."  
So far, Greville has said nothing about what 
Stockmar did when all this intrigue was going on. 
Leopold had sent the Baron to England so that he 
could keep his eyes and ears open and to do what- 
ever Victoria's interests demanded. The Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten throws no light whatsoever on this 
matter. But this silence means nothing. Stockmar 
was the very personification of discretion. And, 
besides, his son and editor points out that in weaving 
together the fragments from his father's note-book 
and correspondence he has not published all the 
available material. " My father ", he said, " was 
content to remain half-hidden before the eyes of 
posterity. Faithful to his spirit, this book lifts the 
veil but little." 
Greville was not at all discreet. On the contrary, 
he took infinite pleasure in telling a good story. 
He delighted in adding to the details we have 
already given" 
" Stockmar, who appears by some means to 
x Ibid., p. 8.  Ibid. 
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THE DUCHESS AND CONROY 
" What does he (Mr. Martin) say to the dreadful 
indiscretion and DISGRACEFULLY bad taste of 
Mr. REEVE in publishing Mr. C. Greville's scur- 
rilous journal, without eliminating what is very 
offensive and most disloyal towards the Sovereigns 
he served, and towards the Sovereigns and Princes 
whose hospitality and even intimacy he enjoyed ?... 
The Queen is determined that, on some occasion 
or other, she will make known what she knows of 
his character. Of George IV, too, he speaks in 
such shocking language; really language not fit 
for any gentleman to use of any other gentleman 
or ;human being, still less of his Sovereign." 1 
If Victoria, who thus promised to wreak ven- 
geance upon Reeve's head for his publication of 
Greville's " scurrilous journal, without eliminating 
what is very offensive and most disloyal towards 
the Sovereigns he served ", does not accuse the 
diarist of untruthfulness or exaggeration but solely 
of disloyalty and bad taste, all that is said in " such 
shocking language " about the machinations of the 
Duchess and Conroy, and of the Princess and 
Durham assumes a probative value that merits 
consideration. It implies that it was Stockmar, 
not Melbourne, who took the young Queen by 
the hand and first guided her youthful steps. 
If Victoria excoriated Greville for his indiscretion 
and his disloyalty, while refraining from attacking 
the accuracy of his facts or his truthfulness, his 
1 The Letters of Queen Victoria, Second Series, edited by George 
Earle Buckle (London : John Murray, I926 ), vol. II, p. 354- 
(The Letters show the same typographical feature brought 
out in the text.) 
35 



THE DUO HESS AND 00NROY 
diary gives a succinct appreciation of what took 
place and shows that his bad manners did not 
necessarily adversely affect either his accuracy or 
his judgment. He thus summarizes the situation 
under an entry made on 3 January 84, that is 
to say at a time when he could contemplate matters 
in retrospect but before Lord Granville had given 
him the details which he sets forth under the date 
of 3o October, 854: 
" Strictly regarded, the proposal of Conroy to 
hold Victoria's person under duress and the letter 
of the Duchess of Kent, wrongfully claiming Vic- 
toria's authority, was high treason. And in dealing 
with Conroy, Queen Victoria, though no more than 
a girl of eighteen, displayed an immediate initiative, 
as decisive as the axe of the Tudors."  
If Greville's diary records that " the regency 
scheme was attempted through Melbourne him- 
self", it is only just to Melbourne's memory to 
recall that before Victoria came to the throne he 
had no reason to know of her outstanding ability. 
The responsibility of office made it his duty to 
safeguard the interests of the nation. 
If, as Greville himself asserts and as we have 
already seen, Victoria had " been kept in such 
jealous seclusion by her mother . . . that not one 
of her acquaintances . . . have any idea of what 
she is, or what she promises to be", and if her 
mother and Conroy, her aunt and Durham, in- 
sisted that she was mentally undeveloped, it was 
incumbent upon the Prime Minister to contem- 
plate a regency. He had no alternative. He had 
 Greville, op. cit., vol. II, p. 9- 
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to think of his country. He was justified, both as 
a gentleman and as a patriot, in giving due weight 
to such statements in regard to Victoria's intellectual 
development as may have been made to him by 
or in the name of her nearest relatives. 
Melbourne and Stockmar were friends. It has 
already been seen that the Baron was well known 
to the statesmen who ruled England during the 
days of George IV and of William IV. They had 
implicit faith in his honour and in his discernment. 
Melbourne believed in him, as Victoria's own 
words clearly show. She wrote in 867: 
" Lord Melbourne had the greatest regard and 
affection for, and the most unbounded confidence 
in him (Stockmar). At the commencement of the 
Queen's reign the Baron was of invaluable assistance 
to Lord Melbourne." a 
This " note by the Queen " was made many 
years after the date when the misguided ambition 
of her mother and the ill-advised activity of her 
aunt were jeopardizing her interests. Madame de 
Svign said somewhere that " you either know a 
person's within half an hour after meeting him or 
you never get to know him ". So perspicacious a 
politician as Melbourne had summed up Stockmar 
long before the reign of William IV was drawing 
to an end. 
It is thus demonstrable that while the false 
representations of Conroy may have made Mel- 
bourne hesitateor rather made it incumbent 
upon him to hesitateStockmar's intimate know- 
ledge of Victoria's attainments brought a new 
a Early 'ears, p. x88 (note by the Queen). 
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factor into play. He was able to go to the Prime 
Minister, look him straight in the eye and tell him 
the truth. He had known the Princess intimately 
practically all her life. He was in a position to 
give Melbourne the assurances about the heiress 
apparent which the hot-house-plant mode of exist- 
ence that her mother had imposed upon her had 
made it impossible for the nation's responsible 
executive to obtain elsewhere. 
The note has already been quoted which Victoria 
drafted and which said that" at the commencement 
of the Queen's reign the Baron was of invaluable 
assistance to Lord Melbourne ". In the light of 
the facts brought out by " Mr. C. Greville's scur- 
rilous journal ", and which were not generally 
known when this attestation was given, .it may 
well be amended to read: " before the Queen's 
accession and at the commencement of her reign 
the Baron was of invaluable assistance to Lord 
Melbourne ". 
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CHAPTER IV 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S ACCESSION 

ELBOURNE'S impeccable correctness in the 
discharge of his official duties accounts for the 
fact that his name does not appear, except inci- 
dentally, in Victoria's Diaries until after the death 
of William IV. But no official restraint interfered 
with Stockmar's access to her. It has already 
been seen that on Sunday, 4 June x837, she received 
in audience her "good and honest friend Stock- 
mar ". Affairs of the greatest moment occupied 
his entire attention during the succeeding days. 
Not until Saturday, 17 June, is his name again 
mentioned in the Royal journal. It appears in 
this form" 
"The news of the King are worse again to-day. 
Wrote my journal, etc. Arranged some prints, etc. 
At a little after 2 came Baron Stockmar and stayed 
till near 3- The news of the poor King were very 
bad ! Drew. At i/4 to 5 we drove out with Mary, 
Lehzen and dear little Edward, who was very 
funny and amusing. We came home at 6."  
Stockmar was received in audience the next day, 
but for how long is not stated. Nothing is said 
about him in the entry made on 9 June, although 
it mentions that " the poor King was so ill that he 
x The Girlhood of Queen Victoria, vol. I, p. x95. 
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" It was noticed, whenever she (Victoria) was 
asked to decide some difficult matter, her customary 
reply was that she would think it over and give 
her answer on the morrow. Onlookers, knowing 
that she relied on the advice of Lord Melbourne, 
generally asumed that she referred to him in the 
interval. He, however, declared that to many of 
his questions a similar reply was given. In point 
of fact, she was obeying one of the precepts of her 
uncle, the King of the Belgians." 1 
Leopold had given this advice on at least two 
occasions. He first referred to the matter on 
23 June x837, rather tactlessly by suggesting that 
before Victoria decided on anything important he 
would be glad if she would first consult him. He 
hastily added that this would have the advantage 
of gaining valuable time for her.  
When the thoughtful Uncle returned to the 
charge four days later, he was far more adroit. 
He eliminated his personality from consideration, 
confining himself to laying down the general 
principle that whenever a question is of some 
importance, it should not be decided on the date 
when it is submitted. He added that " it is really 
not doing oneself justice de dgcider des questions sur le 
Oouce. And even when in my mind I am disposed 
to accede, still I always keep the papers with me 
some little time before I return them." 3 
But, however much he might insist, as he did in 
his letter of 29 July i837 , that " my happiness and 
greatest pride will always be, to be a tender and 

The Girlhood of Queen Victoria, vol. I, p. 3. 
Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 79.  Ibid., p. 8o. 
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devoted father to you, my beloved child, and to watch 
over you and stand by you with heart and soul as 
long as the heart which loves you so sincerely will 
beat ,,,1 Leopold could not forget that fate had 
dealt cruelly with him when the death of Princess 
Charlotte had prevented him from becoming the 
uncrowned King of England. He had hoped to 
rule at Windsor as the Consort of Britain's Queen. 
He determined to make his influence felt from 
Brussels as her uncle. 
Leopold was unconscious of the fact that he was 
seeking to make a political pawn of his niece. A 
man who could unblushingly proclaim that " the 
Established Church I also recommend strongly; 
you cannot, without pledging yourself to anything 
particular, say too much on the subject ", and who also 
underlined the words to emphasize his meaning, 
was obviously so confirmed an egoist that he did 
not know the meaning of the word disinterestedness. 
Nothing was too sacred not to be used by him for 
his own ends. 
Leopold's suggestion that before Victoria decided 
on anything important she should consult him, 
foretells that sooner or later his officiousnessmif not 
his selfishness--would force him to unmask. One 
does not know when, exactly " the devoted and 
grateful niece and affectionate child "  first learnt 
that " her faithfully attached Uncle and Friend " 3 
was not entirely disinterested. It is clear, however, 
from the correspondence exchanged by them and 
from the Queen's journal, that by June  838 she 
knew the truth. 

Ibid., p. 87.  Ibid., p. 80. s Ibid., p. 82. 
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position is des plus embarrassantes. Lord Melbourne 
read it over with great attention, and then spoke 
of it all most kindly and sensibly .... I told him 
what Uncle had said of Stockmar to Van de Weyer, 
and that Stockmar said he did not fear all this, 
and was sure that Uncle would give way in a little 
time." 1 
The point which is of special interest to this 
narrative is that while Leopold was endeavouring 
to use his ascendancy over his niece, in order to 
strengthen his position and extend his influence, 
Stockmar remained steadfast in his loyalty to 
Victoria. There was remarkably little selfishness, 
self-interest or egoism in him. Even Palmerston, 
whose conception of civis Britannicus sum almost 
prevented him from seeing any good in any 
foreigner, said of the Baron that " he was the 
most disinterested man he had ever encountered."  
With Stockmar's support and Melbourne's ap- 
proval, Victoria, after waiting a week, because "it 
is really not.doing oneself justice de dgcider des 
questions sur le pouce ", sent her " dearest uncle " 
quite a long lett/r which spoke of " feelings of 
warm and devoted attachment" and of "great 
affection" and which, while giving assurances that 
" nothing can ever change them ", let him know, 
not in so many words, but between the fines, that 
although she was "his most devoted and affectionate 
niece" 3 she was, nevertheless, first and foremost 
Queen of England. 
So bent was Leopold upon dictating the foreign 

The Girlhood of Queen Victoria, vol. I, p. 344- 
Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 26.  Ibid., p. x 7. 
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policy of Victoria's government that he refused to 
take the broad hint which this letter conveyed. 
Some months later he again became insistent. He 
seemed determined to come to England and to 
try to impose his views by the weight of personal 
argument. The Queen's diary shows that an appeal 
was made to Stockmar to put " the loving uncle " 
in his proper place. It is recorded on 7 August 
I838 that : 
" Lord Melbourne said he had also seen Lord 
Palmerston, who had spoken to him about these 
Belgian Affairs, which they still hoped, in spite of 
many difficulties to settle .... I expressed a fear 
of the Belgians resisting. Lord Melbourne said 
(which is quite true) that it would be awkward if 
Uncle Leopold came over just in the midst of these 
conferences .... Lord Melbourne had best send 
for Stockmar and get him to settle it with the 
King." 1 
The Queen's journal contains no entries from 
Tuesday, 7 August 1838, to the following Sunday, 
12 August. It is manifest that the Prime Minister 
fully concurred in the Royal suggestion and that 
he saw the Baron during the intervening four days. 
No time was lost and Stockmar rushed to Brussels 
in order to let Leopold know what he had refused 
to understand when the realities of life were so 
courteously brought to his attention between the 
lines of that letter addressed to him on io June 
1838. " Saw Stockmar for a little while ", runs 
the memorandum made on 12 August " and then 
took leave of this good and kind friend, which I 
x The Girlhood of Queen Victoria, vol. I, p. 379- 
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am really sorry to do. He told me that he had 
been to see Lord Melbourne, and he said I should 
have (which I have always had) the greatest con- 
fidence in Lord Melbourne, and ask his advice not 
only in Political Matters, but in domestic affairs-- 
and ask his advice just like a Father, which are 
quite my feelings." 1 
The close relations existing between the Queen, 
Melbourne and Stockmar at the time when Leopold 
was thus informed that he would not be permitted 
to dictate the foreign policy of his niece's govern- 
ment are further brought out by this contempor- 
aneous note made by Victoria" 
" Before I say another word I must not omit to 
mention that I wrote a letter to Stockmar begging 
him to mention to Lord Melbourne my anxious 
wish to give him the Blue Ribbon (which I offered 
to him, through Stockmar, last year immediately 
upon my accession and which he refused in the 
most notable manner), as I said I felt I owed him 
so much .... Stockmar told me this morning 
he had shown Lord Melbourne my letter and that 
Lord Melbourne would speak to me on the 
subject." " 
Victoria, during her entire reign, watched her 
Honours List with a jealous eye. She was con- 
strained to yield to political exigencies and to 
give decorations which obviously reflected party 
affiliations. But in such matters she never effaced 
her personality. The circumstance that Stockmar 
played such a prominent part in the tender of the 
Blue Ribbon to Melbourne, when Leopold was 
1 Ibid., p. 380.  Ibid., p. 353. 
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" I always saw Lord Melbourne and also Stock- 
mar in my Private Sitting-room (the first of" the 
three), but all the other Ministers, etc., etc., I saw in 
the further room (the farthest of the three). Did 
various things. Saw Stockmar for some time."  
No doubt Victoria sensed that this bracketing of 
the names of Melbourne and Stockmar might 
arouse the curiosity of " dearest Uncle" Leopold. 
She evidently attached importance to the circum- 
stance that she received them in her private sitting- 
room (the first of the three),.whereas all the other 
Ministers were assigned to the further room (the 
farthest of the three). But she knew what the 
King thought of the Baron and this final paragraph 
was accordingly added to a letter, dated i I July 
1837 addressed to " my dearest, best Uncle ": 
"I have very pleasant large dinners every day. 
I invite my Premier generally once a week to 
dinner as I think it right to show publicly that I 
esteem him and have confidence in him, as he has 
behaved so well. Stockmar is of this opinion and 
is his great admirer." * 
Victoria was essentially a woman. Partisanship 
was, therefore, imbedded in her very nature. She 
unhesitatingly admits that during the early days 
of her reign she was actuated by a strong party 
bias.  She frankly confesses, practically over her 
own signature and with a sincerity that does her 
honour, that up to the time of her marriage she 
had indulged in strong factional advocacy. * She 
 The Girlhood of Queen Victoria, vol. I, p. 2x x. 
" Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 85. 
 Early Years, p. 276.  Ibid., p. 327- 
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perhaps imagined that in receiving Melbourne in 
her private sitting-room when all the other Ministers 
were forced to content themselves with the further 
room she was stressing her support of Melbourne. 
At all events Stockmar's name was so potent that 
it was invoked to justify the public evidence of the 
esteem in which the Premier was held. 
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CHAPTER V 

MELBOURNE 

T is a proof of Melbourne's breadth of vision 
that he had the greatest regard and affection 
for and the most unbounded confidence in Stock- 
mar. This statement is made on the authority of 
the Oueen herself.  Nevertheless, he and the 
Baron did not always see eye to eye. The Prime 
Minister was a party man. Though essentially 
conciliatory and not swayed by violent political 
passion, his tendency to follow the line of least 
resistance was so pronounced that he readily gave 
in to the wishes of his supporters when they brought 
pressure to bear upon him. His favourite dictum 
in public life was " why not leave it alone ? " 
The philosophy compressed into these words prob- 
ably caused him to put no break upon Victoria's 
spirit of partisanship when her youthful enthusiasm 
made an ardent Whig of her. 
Melbourne was in his fifty-eighth year when the 
Oueen ascended the throne. He was tempera- 
mentally indolent and incorrigibly careless. He 
was lacking in initiative and wanting in firmness. 
He craved feminine society. His relations with 
women gave opportunity for criticism though not 
open scandal. Circumstances made him over- 
a Early Tears, p. x86 (note by the Queen). 
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night the confidential constitutional counsellor of 
a young Sovereign, who fell so precipitately under 
the influence of" his charm that on the fifth day 
after her advent to power she wrote her " beloved 
Uncle " : 
" How fortunate I am to have at the head of" 
the Government a man like Melbourne. I have 
sccn him now every day, with the exception of" 
Friday, and the more I scc him, the more con- 
fidcncc I have in him; hc is not only a clever 
statesman and an honest man, but a good and 
kind-hearted man, whose aim is to do his duty for 
his country and not for a par." x 
At all events, cvcn though there may have bccn 
no malice aforethought in the line of" conduct 
followed by Melbourne, it is generally admitted 
that instead of" impressing upon his illustrious ward 
the great principle that she was Queen of the 
entire people and that it was her duty to hold 
herself free from entangling-alliances with any 
party, he contributed by venial sins, partly of 
omission, partly of commission, to creating a condi- 
tion which caused the nation to look upon her as 
being only the Queen of the Whigs and more 
particularly of the Melbourne wing of that faction. 
He did more than that. He committed the egre- 
gious tactical blunder of convincing the great Tory 
ladies that their Monarch was their arch enemy. 
Of the official intercourse, carried on personally 
through State Papers, or in notes which Victoria 
and Melbourne exchanged sometimes three or four 
times a day, only occasional glimpses are obtained 
x Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 79- 
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from her diary. Her correspondence does not 
entirely elucidate the subject. The Prime Minister's 
work lay largely out of sight. The greater part of 
it was performed under conditions which precluded 
the possibility of a record being available. " He 
had to teach her ", as Bertram Newman, Lord 
Melbourne's recent biographer, expresses it, " the 
position assigned to the Crown in that complex 
organism, the English Constitution, and that at a 
time when the slow crystallization of practice and 
opinion which is English constitutional history was 
only just beginning to forbid the Sovereign an 
active intervention in party politics. He had to 
indicate to her the boundaries which lay between 
the real and nominal powers which were vested 
in her office, to initiate her into the actual workings 
of a system which was too dependent on half- 
acknowledged compromises and unwritten pre- 
cedents to be comprised in any code of rules." 1 
Judging by the results of the lessons in English 
constitutional law which the experienced statesman 
gave the novice Queen, the conclusion is irresistible 
that Melbourne did not succeed in impressing 
upon Victoria those salutary truths which are now 
accepted as fundamental. It may have been that 
the strong-minded girl asserted her own personality. 
It may have been that in her innocent simplicity 
she was so captivated by the statesman's charm that 
she felt it was her duty to champion his political 
tenets. 
Such considerations are of little importance. 
 Lord Melbourne, by Bertram Newman (London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd., x93o), p. 237- 
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What matters is, as has already been emphasized, 
that until Stockmar was able to get Prince Albert 
to impress upon her that the Crown should soar 
above partisan politics, Victoria gave vent to 
political feelings. She was such a violent Whig 
that when in residence at Windsor she is said to 
have refused to cross the Thames and to go to 
Eton because she considered it a nest of Tories.  
The Baron, German though he was, was conscious 
of the perils latent in Melbourne's sins of omission 
and of commission which made Victoria the 
standard bearer of a political party. He did not 
hesitate to speak frankly to the Prime Minister on 
this subject. So strong, however, was his sense of 
proportion that his condemnation of this phase of 
the Queen's apprenticeship did not interfere with 
his keen sense of appreciation of all that Mel- 
bourne's leadership meant to the nation. His 
intellectual faculties were so admirably balanced 
that he was able to gauge all matters from their 
proper perspective. It was this faculty which 
caused the Whig Premier to write of him that 
" Stockmar is not only an excellent man, but also 
one of the most sensible I have ever met ". * 
If Victoria's youthful enthusiasm caused her to 
refrain from following the Baron's sound constitu- 
tional dogma,  it was not because Leopold had 
not fully apprised her of Stockmar's special attain- 

x The Girlhood of Queen Victoria, vol. II, p. 5 x. 
 Memoirs of Baron Stockmar, by his son, Baron E. von 
Stockmar, translated from the German (London : Longmans, 
Green & Co., x87), vol. I, p. 387 . 
3 The Girlhood of Queen Victoria, vol. I, p. 36. 
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ments. In a letter addressed to my " dearest 
child ", dated 30 June 837 and therefore read 
long before " the faithfully attached Uncle and 
Friend " had demonstrated that he was an incor- 
rigible'egoist, this passage occurs" 
"I recommend to your kind attention what 
Stockmar will think it his duty to tell you ; he will 
never press anything, never plague you with any- 
thing, without the thorough conviction that it is 
indispensable for your welfare. I can guarantee 
his independence of mind and disinterestedness; 
nothing makes an impression on him but what his 
experience makes him feel to be of importance for 
you." x 
Leopold had wasted his time in setting forth 
these self-evident facts. Had he been anything of 
a psychologist he would have recalled that Victoria 
had known Stockmar intimately for years and that 
this friendship had long since borne fruit. Had 
he been a student of human nature it would have 
been plain to him that before this letter reached 
her she had made up her mind either to trust the 
Baron implicitly or to refuse him her confidence. 
It is impossible to argue with women. They reach 
their conclusions with a sureness of touch and an 
accuracy of judgment that often makes the mascu- 
line mind seem hopelessly clumsy. All this verbiage 
in which Stockmar was recommended to Victoria's 
" kind attention " was thus unnecessary. 
It was similarly entirely superfluous for the King 
to write that- 
" No one is better qualified to direct your studies 
x Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 8. 
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for the next fcw years than Stockmar, fcw people 
possess more general information, and very, very 
few have bccn like him educated, as it were, by 
fate itself since 86. Thcrc is no branch of 
information n which hc may not prove useful .... 
Stockmar would have the fmmeme advantage, for 
so young a Queen, to be a living dictionary of all 
matters scientific and politic that happened these 
thirty years, which to you is of the greatest import- 
ance, because you must study the political history of 
at least the last thirty-seven years more particularly."  
It was not politic for the King of the Belgians to 
tell the Queen of England that she must study this 
or that. It was not wise on his part to emphasize 
this officiousness by underlining the words even if 
he was the uncle who had helped to support the 
niece when she needed ready cashbut when there 
was more than a possibility that she might one day 
wield a mighty sceptre. He had already read her 
letter of 19 June 837 in which she had said that 
" I am (thankful) to have Stockmar here ; he has 
been and is of the greatest possible use, and be 
assured, dearest Uncle, that he possesses my most 
entire confidence."" 
All that tirade about Stockmar's accomplish- 
ments, tact and love could not have served any 
t/seful purpose after he possessed Victoria's most 
entire confidence. Leopold may well have vouched 
and he did--for the Baron's mastery of" () History 
considered in a practical and philosophical way; 
() International Law and everything connected 
with it; (3) Political Economy, an important 
 Ibid.  Ibid., p. 73. 
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branch nowadays ; (4) Classic studies ; (5) Belles 
Lettres in general ; and (6) Physical Science in all 
its branches";x but these realms of knowledge, 
important as they were, were of no value to the 
Queen compared to her realization of the fact that 
Stockmar was a " good honest friend " and " one 
of those few people who tell plain honest truth ". 
Victoria could have retained the services of 
experienced professors to teach her History, Inter- 
national Law, Political Economy, Belles Lettres, 
Physical Science and what Leopold calls " classic 
studies ". But no gold could have bought her the 
counsel of " one of those few people who tell 
plain honest truth ". And even if it had, all the 
wealth of Croesus could not have constrained a 
headstrong girl to believe in such a person if she 
had taken a dislike to him. 
Leopold had already had Victoria's categorical 
assurance, in her letter written on the eve of her 
accession on x 9 June x837 , that "I have never 
showed myself, openly to belong to any party and I 
do not belong to any party ,,.3 By attempting to 
hector her he put her, without intending to do so, 
and without her knowing that he had done so, 
into a frame of mind which counteracted Stock- 
mar's effort to keep her out of party politics. The 
Baron, however, was far too clear visioned a diag- 
nostician to endeavour to force his views upon her 
who trusted him. 
Stockmar made no attempt to discuss " the 
1 Letter, First Series, vol. I, p. 82. 
 The Girlhood of Queen Victoria, vol. I, p. x93. 
 Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 74- 
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political history of at least the last thirty years ". 
He did not seek to breast the current. He watched 
its ebb and flow. Whenever the moment was 
propitious he deftly exerted his influence and thus 
held Victoria's partisanship within safe bounds. 
Stockmar adhered for more than a year to his 
policy of unobtrusive activity but of unrelenting 
vigilance without occupying any publicly defined 
post. The Oueen had no official Private Secretary. 
The duties of such a position, as regards affairs of 
state, were filled in part by Melbourne, who had 
more frequent personal intercourse with the Sove- 
reign than is usual on the part of a Premier. 
Baroness Lehzen, dearest Lehzen, retained charge 
of the purely personal affairs. But there remained 
an unfilled gap which the Baron breached. 
These ill-defined functions created what appears 
to be an anomalous position made doubly so by 
the fact that it was a foreigner who thus became 
the means of communication between the Oueen 
and his Ministers in many official matters. That 
Stockmar was able to maintain this position for 
fifteen months was possible only because of his 
tact, discretion, disinterestedness and honourmand 
because both the Oueen's Ministers and the leaders 
of the opposition were convinced that he possessed 
all these rare virtues. 
The personal equation linked the Baron to Mel- 
bourne. If Greville's facts be accurate the Premier 
must have been grateful to him for having un- 
masked the weakness of the Duchess and the 
treason of Conroy. It was known that Stockmar 
considered it his duty, in the interests of the Queen 
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and of the Crown, to resist the Ministers when he 
felt that they were acting from party motives. 
This loyalty to the throne made the Tories respect 
his impartial attitude and caused them to be 
reluctant to attack a man whose disinterestedness 
converted him into their champion. 
As is the rule with strong men, there was no 
false modesty about the Baron. False modesty is 
invariably a reflex of inordinate vanity. He knew 
who he was and what he was. He did not seek 
to intrude his personality or his views, but he was 
not one who would allow himself to be brushed 
aside when he considered that it behoved him to 
stand his ground. 
One day Abercromby, the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, told the Prime Minister, more or 
less officially, that he felt it would be his duty to 
call attention in Parliament to the unconstitutional 
position of " that foreigner, Stockmar". Mel- 
bourne replied that the Baron, with the knowledge 
of the Ministers, filled a gap in certain relations 
and that he would oppose any inquiry. The 
matter was not pressed. When, somewhat later, 
it was mentioned incidentally to Stockmar, he 
said: " Tell Abercromby to bring forward his 
motion against me in Parliament; I shall know 
how to defend myself."  It is not said whether 
the challenge was reported to the Speaker. All 
that is known is that the question was not raised. 
Not only did the Baron have " his exits and his 
entrances " in the Whig camp and in the citadel 
of the Tories, but he was the harbour of refuge of 
a Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 35 . 
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many of those who had complaints to lodge at 
Court or who sought the royal favour. The story 
is told of a rich Englishman, obviously not a 
gentleman, but an author and a member of Parlia- 
ment, who called on him one day and offered to 
give him x o,ooo if he would further the politician's 
petition for a peerage. Stockmar's equanimity 
remained unperturbed. He arose and said with 
icy courtesy. " shall now go into the next 
room, in order to give you time to leave. If, 
upon my return, I still find you here, I shall have 
you thrown out by the servants." 1 
The man who was thus so summarily dismissed 
naturally sought for an opportunity to attack the 
Baron. No direct proof of his vindictiveness is 
available. It is known, however, that between 
x839 and 85o there frequently appeared in papers 
like The Age, journals devoted to fun, scandal and 
personal rancour, articles which attacked " the 
intriguer Stockmar, the agent of the Jesuit Leo- 
pold "." For such assaults, says his son, " he had 
the skin of a rhinoceros ". 
Criticisms of this nature at times somewhat 
annoyed Melbourne. He perhaps construed them 
as implying that he was under the influence of the 
occult powers attributed to the Jesuits, although 
Leopold was not a Catholic. Politicians have a 
holy horror of the disciples of Ignatius largely 
because they know nothing about them. On one 
occasion when these poisoned darts were launched 
at Melbourne--or when he thought that they 
were--he remarked: 
 Memoirs, vol. I, p. lxxv, note.  Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 36. 
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" King Leopold and Stockmar are very good 
and intelligent people, but I dislike it very much 
to hear it said by my friends that I am influenced 
by them. It is not true but still I dislike to hear 
it said."  . 
These trivial incidents serve to emphasize the 
successful manner in which Stockmar carried out 
his self-allotted part in making Victoria's reign an 
important chapter in the constitutional history of 
England. He maintained an impregnable posi- 
tion behind the scenes by effacing himself and by 
making himself invaluable, by lending his influence 
to the Whigs and by demonstrating to the Tories 
that he was their defender, while never carrying 
water on both shoulders because he was always 
sincere. 
Lord Grey was perhaps the first English states- 
man who became the Baron's friend. Palmerston 
did not yield to Melbourne in his regard for him. 
Sir Robert Peel did not give way to Lord Aberdeen 
in the affection that he felt for him. They knew 
that he was not only broadminded but that he was 
inter:nationally minded ; that his range of informa- 
tion was almost all-embracing and that he was 
always prepared to listen to others and to open to 
them the treasures of his own mind. They saw 
that he maintained an attitude of observation and 
contemplation and that he had no wish to capitalize 
his attainments or his advantages. 
During the months when Stockmar's influence 
grew steadily because the friendships he had won 
caused nobody of any importance to challenge 
a Denkwurdigkeiten, p. 325 . 
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him, one question dominated his mind--the choice 
of Victoria's consort. He felt this was far more 
important than her association with the Whig 
party, for he was convinced that, sooner or later, 
her attitude towards politics would be shaped by 
whoever became her husband. He hoped to be 
able to keep this spirit of partisanship within 
reasonable limits until she married. 
It had long been Leopold's wish that Victoria 
should marry her cousin, his nephew, Francis 
Charles Augustus Albert Emmanuel, the second 
son of Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. She 
was aware of his plan, 1 but while she described 
Albert on I8 May I836 as " extremely handsome ", 
and found his eyes " large and blue ", said that 
" he has a beautiful nose and a very sweet mouth 
with fine teeth ", and remarked that " the charm 
of his countenance is his expression, which is most 
delightful, c'est  la lois full of goodness and sweet- 
ness, and very clever and intelligent ", and while 
they " played and sang ,,,2 she felt merely a sisterly 
affection for him and there was not a trace on 
either side of deeper sentiment.  
We have just given the official version as expressed 
by Lord Esher. We are by no means convinced 
that it tallies with the facts. The " most affection- 
ate, devoted and grateful niece " wrote her" dearest 
uncle " as early as 7 June I836 that : 
"I must thank you, my beloved uncle, for the 
prospect of great happiness you have contributed 
to give me, in the person of dear Albert. Allow 
 The Girlhood of Queen Victoria, vol. II, p. 53- 
 Ibid., vol. I, p. x57.  Ibid., p. 4 o. 
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me, then, my dearest uncle, to tell you how de- 
lighted I am with him and how much I like him- 
in every way. Hc possesses every quality that 
could be desired to render me perfectly happy .... 
I have only now to beg you, my dearest uncle, 
to take care of the health of one, now so dear to 
me, and to take him under your special protection. 
I hope and trust that all will go on prosperously 
and well on this subject of so much importance 
to me."  
It seems fantastic to make out that Victoria was 
not in love with Albert when she wrote that 
letter; and why the editor of her Diaries, with it 
in front of him, should affirm that " there is no 
indication that her heart was touched " * is a 
mystery which there is no point in trying to solve. 
The salient fact is that Stockmar knew of what she 
had written on 7 June I836 and was aware of 
Leopold's wishes when he went to England in I837. 
According to Martin's authorized life of the Prince 
Consort, Stockmar's purpose, on this visit, was to 
pave the way for the marriage of Victoria and 
Albert, provided his inquiries on the spot satisfied 
him that it was likely to be a satisfactory match, s 
The Queen's Diaries show that, woman-like, she 
evinced an inclination to change her mind and 
that after her accession she appeared to be dis- 
inclined to marry him whose health had been so 

1 Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 49. 
 The Girlhood of O.,ueen Victoria, vol. I, p. I4o. 
3 The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, by Theo- 
dore Martin (London: Smith, Elder & Co., x877), vol. I, 
pp. 16 et seq. 
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dear to her in June i836. This attitude becomes 
readily understandable when wc read in Esher's 
introductory note to Chapter IX of The Grlhood 
of Queen Victoria that: 
" In the month of April (1838) King Leopold 
was engaged in suggesting to the Queen the possi- 
bility of a union between .her and Prince Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg. He wrote constantly to her upon 
this topic, laying stress upon the young Prince's 
goodness and distinction, and upon his great 
anxiety to see his intellectual and moral training 
perfected under the auspices of Baron Stockmar." a 
It is difficult to conceive of a more perfect 
example of bad psychology than this exhibition on 
the part of that able statesman known to fame as 
Leopold I of Belgium. His conduct was enough 
to make any girl defiant. It shows yet again how 
a man may be an adept in managing a state and 
in turning politicians around his finger and yet 
be woefully deficient in dealing with a woman. 
He knewor should have knownthat Victoria 
loved Albert and that she had said that " he is 
sensible, so kind and so good and so amiable too "? 
Notwithstanding this seal of approval, given in 
such formal terms and with all the finality of youth, 
the " dearest uncle " saw fit to insist that the man 
whom she considered " possesses every quality that 
could be desired to render me perfectly happy" 
should be inspected by Stockmar, just as if the 
Baron were a vet. and Albert a stallion offered for 
sale. 
x The Girlhood of Queen Victoria, vol. I, p. 9 . 
" Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 49- 
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The fact that Stockmar kept Victoria's confidence 
and friendship in the face of Leopold's lack of 
psychology, and that she sent him to the Continent 
to take Albert in hand, affords unmistakable evi- 
dence of Stockmar's tact and of the moral ascend- 
ancy that he had gained over the Queen. It is a 
woman's privilege to be capricious. It is her birth- 
right to resent advice and suggestions in the choice 
of a husbandeven though circumstances may 
compel her to yield to the counsel thrust upon her. 
The King's unnecessary insistence would probably 
have jeopardized the Coburg marriage so dear to 
his heart, if fate had not been kind to him in 
providing Stockmar to correct his mistakes of 
judgment. 



CHAPTER VI 

" MRS. MELBOURNE " 

T was Stockmar's disinterestedness which en- 
abled him to play a prominent part in bringing 
about Victoria's marriage to Albert. He had no 
axe to grind. Leopold's poor judgment was due to 
the fact that his desire to rule England was so all con- 
suming that he allowed his overweening ambition to 
cause him to commit a tactical blunder. A Coburg, 
he was not content that Britain's Queen should be 
the daughter of a Coburg Princess. He desired that 
she should wed a Coburg in order that her descend- 
ants should be Coburgs. And his thoughts were 
centred upon having these Coburgs reflect his will. 
Leopold was obsessed with the idea that Mel- 
bourne, for some selfish reason, was opposed to 
Victoria marrying anybody. He was haunted by 
the recollection that Elizabeth had never wedded 
and that England had regretted that Mary and 
Anne had not had the same inspiration. When 
he found an answer to these fears, he was tormented 
by the dread that his "ever devoted niece " might 
attach special weight to the view of William IV 
who had been radically opposed to another Coburg 
entering the English royal family and who had 
urged that this honour should go to a younger son 
of the Prince of Orange. 
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There is one entry in Victoria's diary which 
may have caused Leopold the gravest anxiety. It 
is there reported that Melbourne said that an 
" Italian and an English makes [sic] the finest 
animal in the world ; it is the mixture of nations 
that makes the finest specimens of the human 
race."  If the King of the Belgians knew that 
the Queen and her Prime Minister were discussing 
eugenics and favoured a Latin-Saxon strain, he 
no doubt saw visions of an Italian prince dis- 
possessing him of the power he craved. 
Leopold's fear at losing the power for which he 
longed closed his eyes to the fact that England 
would not have consented to permit her Sovereign 
to marry anyone who had been born a Catholic. 
He himself did not take religion seriously. To him 
it was a means to an end, something that should be 
used for political purposes. He thus may have 
created for himself a difficulty which would never 
have troubled him had he been able to under- 
stand how fundamentally anti-Catholic were the 
English of his time. 
Stockmar had no such worries to torment him. 
His sole concern was Victoria's welfare. Her mind 
was an open book to him. She may have imagined, 
as she herself has declared, that" the sudden change 
from the secluded life at Kemington to the inde- 
pendence of her position as Queen Regnant, at the 
age of eighteen, put all ideas of marriage out of 
her mind ". He knew, however, that she was 
mistaken, that she was in love with Albert, and 
 The Girlhood of Queen Victoria, vol. II, p. 5 2. 
* Earl Tears, p. o. 
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nephew and stressing Albert's " goodness and dis- 
tinction ". On the contrary, his burning desire 
to have a Coburg assure the realization of his dream 
caused him to urge Stockmar, in March of that 
year, to press the Prince's suit. His letter points 
out that, " if I am not very much mistaken he 
(Albert) possesses all the qualities required to fit 
him completely for the position he will occupy in 
England. His understanding is sounduhis appre- 
hension clear and rapid--and his feelings in all 
matters appertaining to personal appearance, quite 
right. He has great powers of observation, and 
possesses much prudence, without anything about 
him that can be called cold and morose." 1 
This attempt to force matters did not stampede 
Stockmar. The Queen had made it quite clear 
to her uncle and probably to the Baron that she 
could not think of marriage for the next three or 
four years. Stockmar realized the extent to which 
Victoria was captivated by the romantic Virgin 
Queen tradition of Elizabeth, and he resolved to 
do nothing which might convert her expressed 
intention of postponing the choice of a consort 
into a fixed determination born of her natural 
stubbornness. 
Leopold could not understand why Stockmar re- 
frained from attempting to precipitate matters. 
He had recognized, by this time, that the Baron 
exercised great influence over the Queen. He was 
most anxious that it should be brought into play 
to have a Coburg share Victoria's throne--and 
facilitate his control of England's foreign politics. 
 Early Tears, p.   8. 
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When he saw that his letter eulogizing the Prince 
had not produced any results, he returned to the 
charge on 12 April 1838 , writing to the effect that 
"Albert is much improved ; he looks so manly .... 
If he waits till he is in his twenty-first, twenty-second 
or twenty-third year, it will be impossible for him 
to begin any new career, and his whole life would 
be marred, if the Oueen should change her mind." x 
Neither Victoria's Diaries nor Stockmar's Den- 
kwiirdigkeiten, not to speak of The Early Tears of 
the Prince Consort or other available sources of 
material, reveal whether the Baron showed this 
letter to the Oueen. It is probable that he carried 
it about with him, awaiting an opportune moment 
to read it to her. He himself was radically opposed 
to her emulating Elizabeth's example. He knew 
that Albert's hold on her heart was too secure for 
that to be possible, always provided that the undue 
precipitation of her uncle did not bring about the 
unfortunate result of arousing in her a spirit of 
contradiction. He felt that if he bided his time 
and let her see what Leopold had said about the 
possibility of Albert's life being marred " if the 
Queen should change her mind ", he might be 
able to turn the current of Victoria's thoughts in 
the direction he desired. 
All women change their mind, except those who 
revel in an emancipation that spells abdication. 
Victoria belonged to the group which prefers the 
substance of authority to its shadow. She accord- 
ingly felt that she had a perfect right to change 
her mind--and to deny that she ever did so. 
 Denkwiirdigkdten, p. 33 o. 
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royal prerogative--that is to say with her con- 
struction of her rights as a woman--to prove to 
her " dearest uncle " that she did not change her 
mind. She did this by renouncing her expressed 
determination not to think of marrying for three 
or four years and by suddenly deciding to send 
Stockmar to the Continent to subject Albert to 
careful scrutiny and a proper course of training. 
She was too circumspect to write Leopold that 
she had no thought of changing her mind. The 
Denkwiirdigkeiten tell us, however, that she instructed 
the Baron " in writing to accompany the Prince 
on a journey taken with a view to the completion 
of his (Albert's) education ". 
This letter is not available, if it still exists. But 
it is referred to in the paragraph immediately 
following Leopold's language about the impossi- 
bility of Albert beginning a new career at twenty- 
three and about his life being " marred, if the 
O_..ueen should change her mind ". It is not alto- 
gether unreasonable, therefore, to imagine that 
Stockmar's discreet and masterly use of an ill- 
advised phrase, indicative of the King's overwrought 
anxiety, induced a self-willed girl to do what she 
wanted to do without realizing that she intended to 
do it. This was certainly not a case to which one 
could apply the Biblical text" " They have sown 
the wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind." 
And yet if Leopold had planted thistles and 
gathered roses, Stockmar had reaped what he had 
sown. " In all that he did for the Queen ", said 
Lord Liverpool of him to Sir Robert Peel in x84 x, 
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a man " to be worth), of being the Consort of the 
Queen of England, " we should not know what to 
make ", he really had ver well-defined ideas upon 
the subject. He had long since made up his mind, 
with tpical German thoroughness, to assist nature 
and to work a piece of plastic material into shape. 
He declined to commit himself to a definitive 
opinion until he had taken the human cla into 
his own hands. But this letter to Leopold, written 
long before the ueen had given Stockmar his 
mandate, shows that he had a clear-cut conception 
of what he had in view. 
Albert started for Italy, accompanied b Stock- 
mar, in December 838. The Prince knew the 
Baron onl slightly and seems to have been at a 
loss to understand wh so important a man was 
attached to his suite. He at once fell under the 
influence of the charm which had never failed to 
impress those who came within its orbit. One of 
his earlier letters at home gave the information 
that " the societ of a man so highly distinguished 
as Baron Stockmar was most precious and valuable" 
to him.  
While the experienced man of the world was 
thus winning encomiums from the Prince whom he 
was subjecting to the closest sueillance, his 
thoughts often wandered from Ital to England. 
Victoria's political partisanship gave Stockmar the 
gravest concern. His maste of the British Con- 
stitution was so thorough that he could see that 
her reign would be a dismal failure if she allowed 
herself to descend from the high pedestal of the 
a Ear Tars, p. o7. 
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the injury of the monarchy ? Melbourne ought 
to have allowed the nation to make the practical 
cxpcrimcnt, whether a Tory Cabinet can really 
hold its own. In his place I should have bccn 
glad to have sccn Wellington and Pccl for some 
time at thc hclm. For t" they succeeded, thc proof 
would have bccn made that Mclbournc's Cabinct 
could, under no circumstances, have remained in 
power much longcr. If they did not succeed, the 
rcspcct duc to the Ouccn remained intact and 
Melbourne would, n the cycs of the world, have 
bccn justified or rather called upon to return to 
office with a modified Cabinet."  
This detached vcw of matters, ths objectivity 
in his approach to problems of State, was the sccrct 
of Stockmar's serenity of judgment. Hc was 
essentially a diagnostician. The bedside manner 
of an experienced medical practitioner was trans- 
ferred from the sick-room to the council chamber. 
The symptoms which wcrc visible to his senses 
told him what remedies wcrc necessary. If hc 
stopped to criticize Melbourne, it was not because 
the personal equation played a part in his approach 
to the problem, but because, knowing that Vic- 
tofia's mind was still in a plastic state, hc con- 
sidcrcd that as long as she was exposed to the same 
contagion, recurring attacks of the trouble wcrc 
inevitable. 
The Baron's prognoss was as accurate as his 
diagnoss. Victoria's popularity had bccn sub- 
jcctcd to a scvcrc strain by ths bedchamber 
incident. Melbourne was essentially a lady's man, 
x Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 336. 
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The dropsy made such rapid progress that the 
now maligned Tory lady-in-waiting soon died. An 
autopsy established her innocence beyond doubt. 
Victoria paid the price for Melbourne's inability 
to act as a Father to her when Stockmar was not 
there to hold the Prime Minister's partisanship in 
leash and to put a check upon his interest in ill- 
advised " matters of joke and loose talk ". One 
day, when the Queen appeared at her balcony, 
the assembled multitude shouted "Mrs. Mel- 
bourne ". On another occasion the Duchess of 
Montrose and Lady Sarah Ingestrie hissed her from 
Erroll's stand at Ascot as she drove up the course.  
Stockmar, although a martyr to indigestion and 
afflicted with bad eyesight, was an optimist. One 
of his friends once remarked that it was a blessing 
from Heaven that he was a chronic invalid, as 
otherwise his indefatigable energy would have 
made him insupportably active. He thus faced 
with a smile the difficult situation brought out by 
those blunders in psychology which had character- 
ized Melbourne's conduct of public affairs during 
his absence. 
He saw that the Queen's popularity had reached 
so low an ebb, and that the prestige of the dynasty 
had been subjected to so severe a strain, that the 
safest outlet from the obvious danger was to cut 
loose from the errors of the past and to commit 
Victoria's future to the protection and counsel of a 
husband. He knew that all the world loves a lover. 
He determined to facilitate the early realization of 
what he was convinced was Victoria's ardent wish. 
1 Greville, o.0. cir., vol. II, p. 79. 



CHAPTER VII 

VICTORIA'S BETROTHAL 

HOUGH Stockmar may have welcomed the 
opportunity of diverting public attention 
from the constitutional issue brought about by 
Melbourne's lack of judgment, he would not have 
sought to accomplish his purpose by throwing 
around Victoria the halo of romance, had he not 
been convinced that Albert would be the right 
man in the right place. The Prime Minister's 
blunder had been a serious one. Even if it had 
been infinitely greater, the Baron would not have 
jeopardized the Queen's happiness if the results 
of his investigations into the Prince's suitability had 
not been thoroughly satisfactory. 
By the time when Melbourne's tactlessness 
brought r.aatters to a head, no doubt lingered in 
Stockmar's mind about Albert's mental and moral 
fitness to be the Consort of England's Queen. If 
the Baron had a moment's hesitation it was because 
he feared that the health of the Prince was not as 
robust as was desirable. He thus expresses his 
misgivings on this score" 
" His constitution cannot be said to be a strong 
one, though I believe that by careful attention to 
diet, he could easily strengthen it and give it 
stamina. After exerting himself, he often for a 
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short time appears pale and exhausted. He dis- 
likes violent exertion, and both morally and 
physically tries to save himself." 1 
While Victoria had, as has already been said, 
requested the Baron to accompany Albert upon 
his tour of Italy, and while she had made Stockmar 
fully aware of the feelings which prompted her 
instructions,  she, womanlike, hesitated to face the 
ordeal which confronted her. She was a daughter 
of her epoch. She wanted to be wooed and won. 
And yet she was jealous of her royal attributes. 
She knew that Albert dare not ask for her hand. 
She resented the fact that her sceptre took pre- 
cedence over her sex, although she held most 
tenaciously to her prerogatives. She was in a 
quandary. She did not recognize how embar- 
rassed she was as she found solace for her troubled 
spirits by persuading herself that " for four years 
she could think of no marriage ,,.3 
Victoria apprised her faithful mentor of her 
decision. He did not attempt to gainsay her. He 
was too politic a man to contradict a woman, much 
less a Queen, and still less a Queen Regnantmwho 
was in love. He fell in with her idea, explaining 
to her that as her resolution to remain unmarried 
for four more years was irrevocable it was only 
fair that Albert should be informed of it. He 
mentioned, quite casually, but none the less clearly, 
that the Prince should be advised by her in person 
of this decision. 

Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 33 . 
Life of the Prince Consort, vol. I, p. 27. 
Early Tears, p. 246. 
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The upshot of this suggestion was that the Queen 
made an entry in her diary on I July i839 , in 
which she recorded that she " talked of my cousins 
Ernest and Albert coming overmmy having no 
great wish to see Albert, as the whole subject was 
an odious one, and one which I hated to decide 
about; there was no engagement between us, I 
said, but that the young man was aware that there 
was no possibility of such a union ; I said it wasn't 
right to keep him on and not right to decide before 
they came ; and Lord M. said I should make them 
distinctly understand anyhow I couldn't do any- 
thing for a year." x 
Victoria's sense of fairness caused her to let her 
" dearest uncle" Leopold know that if she invited 
Albert to visit her " she wished the affair to be 
considered as broken off"? The Prince took her 
at her word. He decided to forestall her declara- 
tion by asking her to release him from an engage- 
ment which her diary asserts had never existed. 
We doubt that his ambitious Coburg uncle would 
have permitted him to assume any such attitude. 
He, nevertheless, wrote Prince yon L6wenstein that 
"I therefore went with the quiet but firm resolu- 
tion to declare, on my part, that I also, tired of the 
delay, withdrew entirely from the affair ". 
Albert's arrival was announced on I o October 
I839. Victoria had spent the eve with her Prime 
Minister, little knowing what the morrow would 
mean to her. "After dinner we were seated much 
as usual," she writes, " Lord Melbourne sitting 
x The Girlhood of Qen Victoria, vol. II, p. x 5. 
 Early Years, p. 246.  Ibid. 
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come upon me by surprise before we could have 
expected it." 
Albert did not resent the advice proffered to him, 
for he said" "I have laid to heart your friendly 
and kind-hearted counsels as to the true foundation 
on which my happiness must rest." So carefully, 
indeed, had Stockmar prepared the ground when 
he and the Prince were touring Italy that his 
suggestions struck the young man as meriting his 
approval because " they accorded entirely with the 
principles which I had already thought out upon 
that subject for myself".  
The note of conceit which seems to be discernible 
in this remark is, however, dispelled by the con- 
cluding paragraph, in which the grateful young man 
assures his mentor that" 
"I will not let my courage fail. With firm 
resolution and true zeal on my part, I cannot fail 
to continue 'noble, manly and princely' in all 
things. In regulating my actions good advice is 
the one thing needful ; and that you can give me 
better than any one, if yot will only make up 
your mind to sacrifice your time to me, at least 
for the first year of my being here." 0 
The hypochondriac who remained an optimist 
construed this letter not in the light of his chronic 
indigestion or bad vision but in the spirit of his 
buoyant nature. He had no difficulty in inter- 
preting what it said or in reading the message 
which was contained between its lines. The invita- 
tion to come to Windsor and to remain near the 
Prince for at least a year was sent spontaneously 
x Ibid.  Ibid., p. 4. 
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and sprang from the heart. Stockmar saw no 
reason why it should not be accepted. He came 
all the more readily to this decision because he 
knew that it coincided with the Queen's wishes. 
Stockmar had seen what had happened to 
Leopold, who had been assured by' his " ever your 
devoted and grateful niece and affectionate child" 
on 25 June 837 that "your advice is always of the 
greatest importance to me ,,,x and who had felt con- 
strained to write to his " dearest and most beloved 
Victoria " on  June 838 that " there is a great 
difference in claiming favours and in being treated 
as an enemy ". There was, of course, a radical 
divergence on the one hand between the motives 
that actuated the King and which impelled him 
to do tactless things, and on the other the sentiments 
that inspired the Baron and which made him the 
soul of discretion ; but the lesson was none the less 
obvious. It was that his individuality should never 
protrude and that he should inspire Victoria and 
Albert with the thoughts which they would express 
to him as emanating from them. 
If the Queen asked Stockmar's forgiveness because 
she had changed her mind and had proposed to 
Albert, and if the Prince assured him that he " had 
paved the way" for the event and that his " pro- 
phecy is fulfilled ", Leopold, the Coburg who was 
vitally interested in this Coburg match, summoned 
the Baron to his side to take part in the delibera- 
tions in regard to the arrangements for Albert's 
establishment in England. 8 It seems that the King 

Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 79- 
Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 339- 
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inconclusive, but Lehzen was the Queen's con- 
fidante. She was " my dear Lehzen" and " will 
ALWAYS remain with me as my friend but take 
no situation about me, and I think she is right ,,.1 
Such a factor in the royal household was a power 
which had to be propitiated. Here the evidence 
is irrefutable that the Baron took a hand in enlisting 
Lehzen's support. He did so by adroitly sending 
her a report telling her all about the Prince, so 
that she could feel that she knew more about him 
than did anybody in her environment. 
Stockmar's letter to Lehzen shows that he had 
one dominant point in view in writing her. He 
desired that she should not interfere with the young 
couple and that she should let them work out their 
own happiness in their own way. It was for this 
reason that, in concluding his message, he said 
"you will therefore have my entire approval, if 
you think the best course is to leave him to his 
clear head, his sound feeling and excellent dis- 
position "? 
This systematic preparatory work facilitated 
Stockmar's task when he reached England as 
Albert's representative to arrange for the marriage. 
He negotiated with Lord Palmerston. Instead of 
being met with personal hostility, he was informed 
by the redoubtable champion of chauvinism that 
of all possible alliances that with Albert was the 
very best. 
A week after the Baron's arrival the Queen 
opened Parliament and announced from the Throne 
 The Girlhood of Queen Victoria, vol. I, p. 98. 
 Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 24o. 
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her intended marriage. In the debate the Tories 
complained that in the notification Albert was not 
specifically designated as a Protestant prince. Wcllo 
ington proposed in the House ot" Lords that the 
adjective " Protestant " should precede " Prince " 
in the address. His amendment was carried against 
the Government. This vote caused Palmerston to 
write to Stockmar asking him ' whether Prince 
Albert belongs to any Protestant sect, the tenets oi  
which could prevent him irom partaking oi  the 
Lord's Supper, according to the rites oi  the Church 
oi England ? " 1 
This use oi  the word ' sect " irritated the Baron. 
Hc was a Protestant. He knew that (atholics call 
attention to the iact that one oi  the ineluctable 
consequences oi  that ircedom oi  individual judg- 
ment which is the cornerstone oi  Protestantism is 
the existence oi  countless Protestant sects. But it 
was galling to him to have such an inquiry put to 
him in an official letter and perhaps at a moment 
when his indigestion was more than ordinarily 
nerve-racking. He, accordingly, hastened to reply 
that the Prince did not belong to any sect and that 
no material diff'crencc exists between the celebra- 
tion oi  the Lord's Supper according to the rites oi  
the German Protestant Church--oi  course hc meant 
the Evangelischek#che--and those ot" the Anglican 
denomination. 
This tempest in a teapot may have aggravated 
Stockmarnit" it did--but it was nothing like as 
important as the questions which related to Albert's 
civil list and to the rank hc was to enjoy. They 
 Ibid., p. 343- 
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have bccn dealt with confidentially by the various 
leaders as something which was removed from the 
arena of controversy. Hc saw in Melbourne's lro- 
ccdurc, and in the consequences which flowed 
from it, a state of" mind which attaclcd the very 
principle of" the complete removal of" the Throne 
from the maelstrom of" politics. 
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Albert's representative but that he, himself, had 
urged that Stockmar should be requested to take 
a hand in preparing what was called the" Marriage 
Treaty ". 
Leopold, anxious to consolidate the influence of 
the Coburgs, took a deep interest in having Albert's 
rights expressed in black and white. " Uncle is 
also full of the necessity of a Marriage Treaty," 
recorded Victoria on Sunday, 8 December x839. 
Though a strict observer of the Sabbath day, she 
considered the subject of such importance that she 
took it up with Melbourne. He said to her" 
"I think the best, Ma'am, would be, if you 
approve, for Stockmar to be instructed with all 
they wish to be done, and to be sent over here 
directly, so as to settle it here before the meeting 
of Parliament."  
When he arrived in England, Stockmar carried 
discretion so far that he almost disappeared. He 
was so unobtrusive that the Queen refers to his 
having told nobody " where he rived " and to 
" Lord M. having sent all over the Town to find 
him out "." They were not surprised at his self- 
obliteration, for " he didn't like to press himself".  
When a man's services are sought after by both 
parties to an important agreement, when they know 
that he does not " like to press himself", when he 
so artfully artlessly conceals "where he fives " that 
he forces a Prime Minister to " send all over the 
Town to find him out ", and when, to repeat Mel- 
bourne's words, " he don't stay long ", we may 
be certain that he is" too astute a diplomatist to 
. Ibid., p. 8.  Ibid., p. 9. * Ibid., p. 93- 
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greater importance for the future, than for the 
present. The result has been brought about by 
an union between the Tories and the Radicals. 
. . . The Tories are in the highest degree em- 
bittered and their defeat in the last election . . . 
has probably intensified this bitterness. Only a 
feeling of this kind can have rendered them indif- 
ferent to the evident danger .... This is why I 
say that this vote (which reduced the annual allow- 
ance to 3o,ooo) may possibly bear its worst fruit 
later on."  
In making this note, immediately after the divi- 
sion in the House of Commons, Stockmar had been 
under the impression that the result, which he 
deplored, had been brought about through an 
illicit union between the Tories and the Radicals. 
He soon discovered that the apathy of the Whigs 
made their good faith of negative value. He 
learnt that a number of the supporters of the 
Cabinet had, at the time of the vote, been seen 
walking about the streets. He mentioned the 
matter to the Prime Minister and preserved this 
memorandum of their conversation" 
"As I was leaving the Palace I met Melbourne 
on the staircase. He took me aside, and used the 
following remarkable and true words, strongly char- 
acteristic of his great impartiality" 'The Prince 
will doubtless be much irritated against the Tories. 
But it is not the Tories alone whom the Prince 
has to thank for the curtailment of his appanage. 
It is the Tories, the Radicals, and a good man. 
of our own people.' I said, 'There's an honest 
 Ibid., p. 346. 
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to the strategic importance of" having the Prince 
understand just what had occurred. Hc thought 
it was imperative that no party bias should add 
to the difficulties which wcrc inherent in the task 
of" sharing Victoria's responsibilities. Hc hastened 
to submit to Albert a correct and dispassionate 
view of" what had taken place. It is quite prob- 
able that his conversation with Melbourne f"ormcd 
an excellent background to his narrative. And it 
was because hc was so anxious to stress the non- 
political aspect of" the vote that hc was led to 
crnphaszc an impartiality which bordered on 
disloyalty. 
It is difficult to say whether it was the dcf"tncss 
of" Stockmar's touch or the innate common sense 
of" the Prince--or bothmwhich steered a way 
through the dangers lurking in that hostile vote. 
It is saf"c to say that Albert took the decision in 
the proper spirit. Hc rcf"uscd to bc angry. Hc 
was about to marry the most powcrf"ul Sovereign 
in the world and hc had too much intellectual 
poise to become discontented with anybody or at 
anything. It is, however, a proof" of" his innate 
goodness of" heart, or of" the thoroughness of" Stock- 
mat's training--or, again, of" bothmthat hc af"tcr- 
wards said to the Baron that what pained him 
most in the matter was the restriction which would 
bc imposed upon him in his efforts to do good and 
to assist poor artists and scholars. 1 
It was no sudden impulse which caused Stockmar 
to take such pains to insulate Albert from political 
partisanship. Hc loved and honourcd the English 
 Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 347- 
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The Ministry introduced a rider to answer this 
objection. It failed to satisfy the opposition, in 
that it gave a new orientation to their attacks. 
Stockmar saw that all these objections wcrc but 
phases of party manouvring. Hs sense of fairness 
told him, however, that Melbourne's original text 
and cvcn its amcndatory provisions were.open to 
criticism. Hc realized that, as the result of bad 
political generalship, the whole subject had become 
pregnant with disagreeable possibilities and that it 
was quite probable that the Bill would eventually 
be defeated in the Upper House. 
Matters were further complicated by the fact 
that the Queen wanted to have the Prince's name 
introduced into the Liturgy. There was a division 
of opinion in the Cabinet itself in regard to the 
legality of the proposal, but the majority were dis- 
posed to do what she desired. It was decided, 
however, to consult the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The opinion was that the Sovereign had not the 
Power to make the insertion.  
This decision, coming as it did at a time when 
the question of the Prince's precedence was still 
in abeyance, irritated Victoria. Melbourne sought 
to placate the Tories by appealing to Wellington. * 
In other words, he showed a willingness to act on 
the suggestion that Stockmar had advanced when 
the subject of Albert's civil list had been up for 
discussion. The Prime Minister had then refrained 
from following the Baron's advice. The success 
which the Opposition had had on the former occa- 
x Greville, op. cit., vol. II, p. x x 9. 
 Ibid. 
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sion cmboldcncd the Duke to stand by his guns. 
Grcville writes that" 
" Melbourne found him (Wellington) with one 
of his very stiffest crotchets in his head, determined 
only to give the Prince precedence after the Royal 
Family; and all he could get from him was, that 
it would be unjust to do more. All argument was 
unavailing, and he left him on Saturday evening 
without having bccn able to make any impression 
on him, or to move him by a representation of 
the Ouccn's feelings;.., for the Ouccn had 
already dcsccncd from her high horse and would 
have bccn content to accept precedence for her 
own life, and saving the rights of the Prince of 
/Vales." 1 
Wcllington's attitude was reported to Victoriam 
but not by the discreet Stockmar. She was so 
ccnscd that she said that sh would not invite the 
Duke to her wedding. It is truc that later she 
was induced to alter this decision when it was 
hinted to her that if" Wellington were not there, 
there might bc some unpleasant manifestations of" 
public opinion. But the Ouccn was so outraged 
that before yielding to pressure she assured Lord 
Lyndhurst : "I won't have that Old Rebel." 
With Victoria in such a frame of mind, with 
Wellington and the Tories so determined " to carry 
their point that they made a grand whip up, and 
brought Lord Clare all the way from Grimsthorpe, 
to vote against the Government,"  and with Mel- 
bourne intellectually flabby, constitutionally lan- 
guid and temperamentally hesitant, Stockmar 
 Ibid.  Ibid., p.   7.  Ibid., p.   9. 
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great ability and perfect disinterestedness, but be- 
cause they all felt that they were in safe hands. 
They knew that he would never betray them, show 
up their foibles or accentuate their faults. They 
were certain that he would not play off one poli- 
tician against another, join in any backstair in- 
trigue or avail himself of his position to undermine 
them in the opinion of the Sovereign or the public. 
Stockmar himself explained the secret of his 
success. He held that if a man is consulted by 
anyone whose consideration he prizes, he should 
give his opinion truthfully and boldly, without 
reserve or reticence. He added, " should your 
opinion not be palatable, do not, to please or 
conciliate him, deviate for a moment from what 
you think the truth. You may in consequence be 
some time out of favour, treated with neglect or 
coldness; and when they come back (for back 
they will come if you remain honest and firm) 
never complain of the treatment you have received, 
never try to make them own how right you were, 
and how wrong they have been ,,.1 
We may be certain that it was because Stockmar 
applied these principles that Melbourne and Well- 
ington, not to speak of Victoria and Albert, allowed 
him to solve the problem of precedence. He had 
it more or less in hand, when the Prince returned 
to England on 6 February 84o. The Baron knew 
that he had done his duty by the young man who 
had made him his mandatory, but he was by no 
means certain that Albert would have the supple- 
ness of intellect and strength of character to face 
I Life of the Prince Consort, vol. I, p. 7 8. 
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the contentious spirit unleashed by all these party 
bickcrings revolving around questions of civil list, 
precedence and liturgy. 
It had been Stockmar's hope that the Ouccn's 
romance would quell the strife which the Bed- 
chamber incident had fanned into such a threat 
to the Crown. But he found that the marriage 
only served to create discontent. The task which 
confronted Albert was greater than had been ex- 
pected; but Stockmar, cvcr an optimist in spite 
of his hypochondria, faced the future with confi- 
dence in the Prince's nobility of soul and urbanity 
of disposition--and in his own ability to apply, in 
case of need, the necessary resiliency of mind and 
tenacity of purpose. 
On 9 February I8O Victoria spent what she 
called her " last unmarried evening ". She dined 
at eight o'clock. " The dinner was just the same 
as the day before, with the exception of Lord 
Albemarle, Lord Erroll, Lord Byron, Col. Grey 
and Stockmar."  Two days after the great event 
the Baron felt justified in noting that " the Prince 
gives satisfaction ". On 20 February 184o he 
was more specific and recorded that" " the im- 
partial are well pleased with him; he has been 
even better than was to be expected. He behaves 
in his difficult position very well."  
a The Girlhood of Queen Victoria, vol. II, p. 318. " Ibid. 
 Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 35 I.  Ibid. 
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purely decorative and his 'functions exclusively 
procreative. Yet it was obvious to Stockmar that 
if the olive branch was to bc held out to Her 
Majesty's opposition, it was Albert and nobody 
else who could or would extend it. 
To make matters worse, all signs indicated that 
while the Queen was blindly in love with the 
Prince, she was, if possible, even more enamoured 
of her royal prerogative. She knew that sooner or 
later she would be forced to abdicate in favour of 
Albert and " to love, honour and obey him ", as 
she had promised at the altar. But her congenital 
stubbornness and her inborn tenacity of purpose 
caused her to assert as frequently as possible the 
primacy which she knew would slip away from her. 
Stockmar, with a German's conception of the 
relations between man and wife, probably con- 
sidered that Albert should be in the ascendant, 
even if Victoria was Queen. But he looked at 
their relations from another angle--that of the 
welfare of Victoria herself. He felt that her 
political partisanship, her blind hatred of the 
Tories would jeopardize her Crown ifAlbert proved 
unequal to the task of persuading her to forget 
factional preferences and remember that she was 
the Queen of a nation and not of the Whigs. 
Urged on by the need ofputting a curb on Victoria's 
party vindictiveness, he set to work to get the Prince 
to assert his personality, " not that he loved Cesar 
less but that he loved Rome more ". 
Several difficulties confronted the Baron in this 
self-imposed task. One was that Albert did not 
have enough energy of mind and character to cope 
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with the resolute Victoria. Another was that the 
young Consort was first and foremost a Coburg. 
Hc wrote to his grandmother, shortly after his 
betrothal that "I am and shall remain a truc 
German, Coburgcr and Gothancr ,,.1 Stockmar 
saw the nccd of cooling down such sentiments 
before grooming the Prince to become the bulwark 
of the British Constitution. And, last but not 
least, was the Ouccn's dependence on Baroness 
Lchzcn, that " dearest of friends ", who was so 
adroit and so ambitious that she refused to accept 
an ocial position at Court, but always kept within 
sight of her royal mistress when all her Ministers 
and courtiers and ladies-in-waiting had left her-- 
cvcn when she was on her honeymoon. 
Wc do not know just when Albert first recognized 
that Victoria was treating him as a pet whom she 
loved and fondled, but to whom she refused her 
confidence. It is quite probable that the Ides of 
March had come and gone before hc began to long 
for recognition of his intellectual existence. One 
thing is certain--before May Day 84o he had 
already let the Prime Minister know that he had 
been deeply hurt by the Queen's neglect and her 
want of trust in him. He apparently did not ask 
that he should be permitted to control the foreign 
politics of England, as Leopold no doubt wanted 
him to do. What cut him to the quick was that 
he was dealt with just as if he were a cipher whose 
sole duty was to beget an heir to the Crown. 
The minutes of a conversation between Anson 
(the Prince's Private Secretary), Melbourne and 
1 Early Tears, p. 44. 
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Stockmar give a clear insight into Albert's mind 
on 28 May x84o. It is there recorded that the 
Prime Minister said" 
"! have spoken to the Queen, who says the 
Prince complains of a want of confidence on trivial 
matters, and on matters connected with the politics 
of this country. She said it proceeded entirely 
from indolence ; she knew it was wrong, but when 
she was with the Prince she preferred talking upon 
other subjects. I told Her Majesty that she should 
try and alter this, and that there was no objection 
to her conversing with the Prince upon any subject 
she pleased." a 
Women are seldom entirely frank. Their retic- 
ence adds to their charm. Their secretiveness 
makes them more attractive. Their defence of 
their privacy, being instinctive, lends grace to their 
naturalness. Melbourne was essentially a man of 
the world and a specialist in reading the mind of 
women, t He knew that while Victoria had told 
him the truth when she said that she preferred to 
talk with Albert on subjects other than politics, she 
had not told the whole truth when she gave this 
as the explanation of her attitude. She let fall 
something which caused him to inform Anson and 
Stockmar that " she thinks that domestic harmony 
is more likely to follow from avoiding subjects 
likely to create difference ".s 
Such subtle reasoning was not in harmony with 
Victoria's way of thinking. It savoured of 
a Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 224. That he 
sometimes overplayed his hand is explained on page 8o. 
 Ibid. 
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extraneous influences. Melbourne suggested that 
he did not consider that the Baronessmmeaning 
Lehzenmwas the cause of her regrettable want of 
openness. This remark prompted Stockmar to 
retort that " the Oueen is influenced more than 
she is aware of by the Baroness. In consequence 
of that influence she is not so ingenuous as she was 
two )rears ago. 
If Stockmar was satisfied that the Baroness 
Lehzen was interfering in the domestic life of the 
young couple, and if he considered that as long as 
her influence remained paramount it would be 
difficult for him to eradicate that petty vindictive- 
ness which made Victoria hate the Tories, he was 
far too prudent to take up the cudgels against 
" dearest " Lehzen. On the contrary, he said : 
"The Queen has not started upon a right 
principle. She should, by degrees, impart every- 
thing to him (Albert), but there is danger in his 
wishing it all at once. A case may be laid before 
him; he may give some crude and unformed 
opinion ; the opinion may be taken and the result 
disastrous, and a forcible argument is thus raised 
against advice being asked for in the future."  
Stockmar's innate caution dictated these words. 
He recognized all the dangerous potentialities 
latent in Lehzen's power as the Queen's gminence 
grise. But he considered that the primary ques- 
tion, at that moment, was not so much to eradicate 
her influence or even to curb it, as to obviate an 
inopportune intervention by the Prince. 
It was possibly Stockmar's medical training 
x Ibid.  Ibid. 
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which guided him in insisting that the paramount 
duty o[` those who had Victoria's interests at heart 
was to make haste slowly. Lchzcn was undoubtedly 
a disturbing factor, made all the more so because 
she worked behind the scenes and had so enduring 
a place in the Ouccn's heart. But Stockmar's 
clinical experience and diplomatic training told 
him that the major consideration, in those crucial 
days of May x 84 o, was to hold the Prince in reserve 
and to kccp Lchzcn under observation until nature 
solved the problem of giving Albert the same place 
in Victoria's mind that hc had in her heart. 
That there is nothing [`at-fetched about this 
deduction is shown by the dual ['act that the con- 
vcrsation between Anson, Melbourne and Stockmar 
occurcd on 28 May x84o and that the Baron's 
Denkwiirdigkeiten say that " towards the middle of 
the year, the prospect that the Prince's position 
would become more assured was afforded by the 
hope of an heir ". The expression " towards the 
middle of the year" is quite vague and does not 
prove that Stockmar knew what was what when 
this conversation took place. His journal entry, 
dated o June 84o, is, however, quite explicit and 
shows that he was not groping in the dark when he 
advocated a policy of extreme prudence. It reads : 
"As soon as the doctors can announce to the 
Ministers the state of the Queen, with a prob- 
ability bordering on certainty, the latter must lay 
before Parliament a Regency Bill to meet the 
possibility of the Queen dying, and having a minor 
as her heir."  
x Denkwirdigkeiten, p. 35 .  Ibid., p. 35 , 
xx8 
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If it was the Baron's hospital training which had 
caused him to think of matters of State, and of the 
relations between Victoria, Albert and Lehzen in 
terms of pathology, it was as a statesman that he 
met the issue. He had not forgotten what had 
happened when the Whigs had made a party 
measure of the question of the Prince's annuity and 
his precedence. He made up his mind that this 
Regency Bill was not going to be bungled in the 
same way. He determined that if need be he 
would stand up against Victoria and Melbourne and 
not permit them to blunder a third time. He was 
resolved, if driven to the wall, to be "cruel, only to 
be kind ". He expressed this decision as follows : 
" My plan would be to act upon a full under- 
standing with the Opposition. I don't know what 
the Queen and the Ministry will think of this plan. 
But when I call to mind the course matters took in 
regard to the annuity, and the question of the 
Prince's precedence, I feel almost inclined to act 
on my own responsibility." 1 
There was nothing inchoate about the steps which 
Stockmar contemplated taking. Not only was he 
determined to remove the Regency Bill from the 
domain of party politics, but he had worked out 
its terms. There were, as he viewed the matter, 
only two alternatives" the Prince should be 
Regent either without or with a Council. He did 
not expect to carry through his plan without 
encountering stout opposition. He foresaw that 
the Dukes of Cumberland, Cambridge and Sussex, 
not wishing to be passed over, would ' endeavour 
 Ibid. 
V.O.A.  9 
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to put a spoke in the wheel, the former by means of 
the ultra-Torics, the latter through the ultra- 
Liberals ". 
Stockmar's diary does not tell what he did 
between 18 June and 26 June 184 o. He was not 
idlemthat much is certain, because he recorded, 
on the latter date, that "I have communicated 
twice with Sir Robert Peel respecting the Regency 
Bill ". Did he do so with Melbourne's approval ? 
It is reasonable to assume that he did, because the 
Whigs were then in political hot water and the 
Prime Minister had already spoken to Albert about 
the desirability of treating "all parties, especially the 
Tories, in the spirit of a general amnesty ". Did 
Victoria agree " to hold out the Olive Branch a 
little " as Melbourne had suggested ? It is impos- 
sible to say. She was pregnant in June I84O , and 
when a woman is in that state she does not always 
act logically. 
Stockmar began these negotiations with Peel by 
informing him that the matter would be taken up 
at the end of the session and, as unanimity was 
most important, it was very desirable that his 
opinion should be known. The Tory leader was 
too much of a politician to commit himself. He 
owed a duty to his followers and this tied his tongue. 
But, though he was very guarded, he was also very 
friendly because his relations with Stockmar were 
such that he sympathized with the spirit which had 
prompted the suggestion. 
The Baron's visit bore fruit two days later. Peel 
sent him word, through Lord Liverpool, that there 
 Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 35.  Ibid. 
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cordial courteousness is, for royalty, not merely a 
great advantage but also proof of a fine disposition. 
We fear that the Baron failed to drive home this 
message. It was, perhaps, because, in as much as 
he was a Teuton, his conception of what he called 
" cordial courteousness " did not dovetail with an 
Englishman's appreciation of easy manners. 
If Stockmar had perceived this eccentricity he 
would, no doubt, have attempted to correct it. 
He did not realize that while Albert's manners 
were correct from the German point of view, they 
were gauche to Londoners. He overlooked this 
aspect of the Prince's intercourse with the English 
because he was utterly oblivious of its significance, 
just as Albert had been of the necessity of having 
proper dinner clothes in his portmanteau when he 
reached Windsor on xo October x839. 



CHAPTER X 

MELBOURNE RESIGNS 

HEN the autumn leaves were falling, Stock- 
mar returned to London at the urgent request 
of Albert, who wanted to have him at hand during 
Victoria's confinementmnot as a physician but as 
a friend. All England was then praying for a boy. 
Stockmar seems to have taken it for granted that 
the nation's prayers would be answered, for on 
 October 84o he wrote to the Prince that the 
selection of a nurse was. a matter of the greatest 
moment " for a man's education begins the first 
day of his life, and a lucky choice I regard as the 
greatest gift we can bestow on the expected 
stranger ,,. 1 
Providence decreed that Stockmar should be 
compelled to wait a little before attempting to 
form the character of the Prince of Wales. Shortly 
after the birth of the Princess Royal, Stockmar 
remarked, " the nursery gives me more trouble 
than the Government of a kingdom would do "." 
But he did not remain very long at Buckingham 
Palace in control of such domestic details. He 
returned to Coburg early in 1841. He had seen 
enough to convince him that motherhood had 

Life of the Prince Consort, vol. I, p. 97- 
Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 358. 
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friend " to hold, as 't were, the mirror up to 
nature ". The quality of his frankness was " twice 
blesst" for it might have been said of it that "it 
blesseth him that gives and him that takes ". 
Stockmar's disinterested benevolence is unquestion- 
able, but few young men married to the world's 
most powerful ruler and beginning to feel that her 
sceptre was his would have accepted such a lecture. 
One of the reasons why Albert was so docile was 
because soothing syrup was usually administered 
to take the sting out of admonitions. But it was 
not over-sweet. The letter which has just been 
referred to closes with this paragraph" 
"A judgment so sound as yours should always 
be able to keep down whatever is false or mistaken 
in sentiment .... Well do I know that the solu- 
tion of this task can only be the fruit of resolute 
self-control, and is therefore neither soon nor easily 
attainable; but I know just as surely that it is 
worthy of you, and that it is within the power of 
your mind to achieve, and that, unless achieved, it 
is idle to hope for any genuine triumph for you as 
a man or as a Prince. ''1 
This letter was prompted by the exigencies of 
the English political situation. A ministerial crisis 
was then clearly discernible on the horizon. Stock- 
mar desired that Albert ,should assert his personality 
in order to solve it in a manner befitting the interests 
of the Crown. He dreaded the possibility of the 
Whigs being defeated on a test vote before the 
Prince's influence over the Oueen had made her 
amenable to reason and sufficiently tractable to 
1 Ibid. 
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co-operate loyally with the Tories. This was the 
reason why he argued so strongly against Albert 
being " possessed by impulses and predilections for 
men and things ". 
Before the Baron had left England the Prime 
Minister had told him that the Cabinet was 
exposed to all kinds of perils and that it might be 
overthrown at any moment. Stockmar therefore 
impressed on Albert the need of establishing contact 
with both Melbourne and Peel so that the unfor- 
tunate bedchamber incident would not recur if 
the retirement of the Whigs become inevitable. 
He worked out the details of" the Prince's strategy, 
which was that in the event of a change of Cabinet 
the Duchesses of Bedford and Sutherland and Lady 
Normanby would retire of their own accord from 
the bedchamber. Such a procedure did not involve 
a repudiation of the principles for which Victoria 
had contended in I839 and it brought about in 
effect the result the Tories desired--the removal of 
Whig partisanship from the Queen's environment. 
Not content with evolving this very practical 
plan of campaign and with having persuaded 
Albert that the Prince himself had suggested it,  
Stockmar incorporated in a letter dated I8 May 
I841 these admirable principles of English con- 
stitutional law" 
" If things come to a change of Ministry, then 
the great maxim, irrefragably one and the same for 
all Ministers, is this, viz. The Crown supports 
frankly, honourably and with all its might, the 
Ministry of the time, whatever it be, so long as it 
 Life of the Prince Consort, vol. I, p. IOn. 
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commands a majority, and governs with integrity 
for the welfare and advancement of the country. 
A King who, as a Constitutional King, either 
cannot or will not carry this maxim into practice, 
deliberately descends from th lofty pedestal on 
which the Constitution has placed him to the 
lower one of a mere party chief." 1 
These rules of conduct, however commendable 
they may be, were applicable not to a mere Prince 
Consort but to a ruling Sovereign. Stockmar 
hastened to give them a personal note by adding : 
" Be you, therefore, the Constitutional genius of 
the Queen ; do not content yourself with merely 
whispering this maxim in her ear when circum- 
stances serve, but strive also to carry it out into 
practice at the right time and by the worthiest 
means. A man can always accomplish what is 
right if he set himself resolutely to do so. It is 
essential that we all help, according to our means, 
to build up a solid and well-merited reputation 
for you."  
The Prince took kindly to the idea of being 
" the Constitutional genius of the Queen ". He 
whispered Stockmar's maxims in Victoria's ears so 
opportunely that, 3 when the inevitable happened 
on 28 August I841 and at five in the morning the 
Ministers found themselves in a minority of 91 in 
a House of 629 members, Victoria was no longer 
a blindly partisan Whig. 
But if Albert, from the vantage point of his 
position as a father, was able to triumph over the 
a Ibid., p. iio. " Ibid., p. . 
 Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 359- 
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Victoria who had formerly been dominated by 
" dearest" Lehzen, there had been moments 
during the electoral campaign which preceded 
Melbourne's defeat when Stockmar feared that the 
Prince himself might be caught in the maelstrom 
of party politics. In the course of the debate on 
the Sugar Duties, the issue between the Ministry 
and their critics had been one of Free Trade versus 
Protection. Lord John Russell and Palmerston 
supported Cobden's tenets and urged the total 
abolition of the Corn Laws. As late as I839 
Melbourne had said in Parliament that " the repeal 
of the Corn Laws would be the most insane pro- 
position that had ever entered the human head ". 
This statement was recalled to Stockmar when the 
Prince informed him of the issue upon which the 
Whigs had decided to go to the country. 
The Baron was a convinced Free Trader. His 
Denkwiirdigkeiten contain this unequivocal pro- 
nouncement : 
" For the world of commerce and industry I 
expect great things from the time we live in, 
which is sure to bring very shortly certain principles 
to maturity. The truth that all commerce should 
be free will come to be generally recognized, 
and the altered views of their people will make 
it possible for governments to give reality and 
substance to such commercial treaties as they 
conclude." x 
Stockmar believed in the ultimate and not far 
distant triumph of Free Trade, but he felt that the 
success of great political changes depends on their 
a Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 368. 
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being instigated at the right time by the right 
people. He considered the moment was not oppor- 
tune for the victory of Tariff Reform and that 
Melbourne's pronouncement proved that the Whigs 
were not the right people to espouse the cause. 
The Baron, like most men of his generation who 
advocated Free Trade, had the enthusiasm of a 
neophyte. He took his championship of its prin- 
ciples most seriously, and proclaimed them on all 
possible occasions. It is likely that he had urged 
them on the Prince when they were travelling 
through Italy, finding in the multiple customs 
barriers and dazio restrictions which abounded in 
that landthen merely a geographical expression 
many examples to drive home his points. Now that 
Albert had become Victoria's Consort and had 
undertaken to become " the constitutional genius 
of the Queen ", he feared that these lessons might 
have a far greater effect than he had contemplated. 
Not recanting an iota of his faith in his economic 
tenets, he considered it of paramount importance 
that Albert should not be carried away by any of 
the passions roused by the fierce political struggle 
which was imminent in England. 
Stockmar was sent for as soon as Peel took 
office. He called on Melbourne and learnt that 
the nation was perfectly satisfied with the way in 
which the change of Ministry had been effected. 
" It is different now from what it was two years 
ago," observed the retired statesman, only to add, 
" I am now strong enough to be magnanimous."  
The stress which the Whig leader laid on his own 
 Ibid., p. 36o. 
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Convinced as he was of Peel's fundamental good 
faith, and satisfied that the Throne would not be 
used by him for party purposes, Stockmar was 
sorry to learn that the Tory leader did not believe 
that he possessed the confidence of the Queen " to 
the extent which he wishes and requires ", but the 
knowledge did not distress him. It gratified him 
to see that the relations between Albert and Peel 
were upon a most excellent basis. He looked upon 
this fact as indicating that Victoria's cold reserve 
towards the Cabinet would thaw under the influence 
of the warm friendship between the Prince and the 
Prime Minister. 
During those months when Albert was weaning 
Victoria from her Whig partisanship and nullifying 
Lehzen's occult influence, Stockmar's thoughts were 
divided between England and Belgium. He was 
far too prudent a man to seek to hasten matters. 
He made no attempt to convince, much less to 
persuade Victoria what she should do. She was 
so enamoured of Albert during their entire married 
life that when their youth lent emphasis to the 
maxim that " self-perpetuation is the second law 
of nature ", she was either with child or awaiting 
her recovery from confinement in order again to 
become pregnant. 
The Baron's clinical experience told him that it 
would not be the part of wisdom for him to seek 
to intrude his views upon a Queen who was doing 
so much to propagate the human species. He felt 
that he could hardly expect to cope with Lehzen 
under such conditions. What he did was to con- 
centrate his attention on Albert and allow " the 
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constitutional genius of" the Ouccn" to make itself" 
felt more and more and applied to divorce the 
Crown from politics. 
While this important phase in the development 
of the English Constitution was going on--important 
not in the sense that it changed the Prince Consort 
from a cipher into a dominant factor, but because 
it placed the Throne on the lofty pedestal where 
it belongsStockmar was vitally interested in 
foreign politics. He did not, like Leopold, seek to 
make of England a tail to the Coburg kite. He 
looked at matters from a wider angle. 
He had noted in his diary, just before Melbourne 
fell, that even if France were right in what was 
then known as the Egyptian Question," that it was 
worth-while to show her that her dictatorship would 
not be tolerated, and that Europe is not afraid of 
M. Thiers when he takes to playing the part of 
Napoleon ". 
In the more or less involved matter of the 
Spanish marriages Stockmar saw eye to eye with 
Victoria. She, woman-like, wanted to be a match- 
maker, and because Coburg blood coursed through 
her veins she desired to.have Spain's Queen marry 
a Coburg. Even before she became England's 
Sovereign she had inquired of her " beloved uncle 
Leopold ", on 6 February I837, if he knew " what 
sort of people are about poor little Queen Isabel, 
and if she is being well or ill brought up ? "  
And when she was a mother and more than ever 
interested in finding a Consort for " poor little 
 Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 364. 
 Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 6. 
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they would, in a few years, cease to be of any use. 
Not only men, but whole nations are subject to 
fixed ideas." 1 
Stockmar cordially disliked the French long before 
87o had created a new German mentality. He 
considered, in  84 , that France was then scheming 
with Holland to wipe Belgium off the map. This 
excerpt taken from his correspondence brings out 
his point of view" 
" The intrigues of the French Minister at The 
Hague, and the ostensible demonstrations of the 
French Cabinet towards the Dutch, formed the 
starting point of the Dutch, Belgian and French 
complications. The sudden friendship of Louis 
Philippe and Guizot dazed the King of Holland 
and excited in him and his entourage the idea of 
a restoration. France in 83o hardly accepted in 
good faith the creation of the independent Kingdom 
of Belgium. Unable to hinder what others were 
doing, she consented to what they did, with the 
arrire pensge that it would after all prove but a 
scaffolding which would soon collapse."  
In a letter dated 2 December 84, Stockmar 
explained that in judging Louis Philippe he took 
into account that Ruler's position as a King and 
his character as a Frenchman. In approaching 
this question the Baron held that the treaties of 
peace of 84-5 were dictated by conquerors 
filled with a sense of their superiority. He detected 
in them traces of arrogance, and expressed no 
surprise that the French should desire to shake off 
these trammels. He held that " owing to this 
a Ibid., p. 368.  Ibid., p. 37 o. 
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" Unfortunately they (these faults) were of the 
most marked kind, and we can only explain them 
by supposing, either that the persons charged with 
their education were incapable of inculcating 
principles of truth and morality in their youth, or 
that they culpably neglected to do so, or lastly, 
that they were not properly supported in the 
fulfilment of this duty by the Royal parents."  
Melbourne, who even after his retirement from 
office remained Victoria's friend, in congratulating 
her upon the birth of the Prince of Wales said that 
" character depends much upon the race and on 
both sides he has a good chance."  Stockmar's 
prognosis was diametrically opposed to this view. 
He considered that the boy in the cradle had 
atavism to overcome and heredity to combat. He 
boldly proclaimed that: 
" George III either did not understand his 
duties as a father or neglected them. Three of 
his sons, George IV, the Duke of York and William 
IV were all brought up in England: the Dukes 
of Kent, Cumberland, Sussex and Cambridge for 
the most part abroad." 
So disgusted was Stockmar with the behaviour 
of all the sons of George III, that he announced 
that " there cannot be any doubt that the conduct 
of these princes has done more than anything else 
to diminish the respect and influence of Monarchy 
in this country, and to weaken that strong feeling 
ofloyalty which is peculiar to the English and which 
has distinguished them for centuries."  
 Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 39 o.  King Edward VII, vol. I, p. 6. 
 Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 39x- 
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This language is strong enough; that of the 
following extract is even stronger" 
" That George IV did not, by his worthless 
conduct, succeed in getting himself excluded from 
the throne, was the result of the strength of the 
British Constitution and of the great toleration and 
circumspectness of the practical nation which he 
governed." 1 
A doctor diagnoses a case, not for the purpose of 
stating a fact or even of formulating a principle, 
but in order to ascertain what remedy should be 
applied to cure the evil identified by him. Stock- 
mar acted on this salutary rule when he so clearly 
set forth the derelictions of George III, George IV 
and William IV. He was struck by the circum- 
stance that although what he calls " the moral 
portion " of the nation detested George IV, that 
prince was not dethroned but died King of England. 
His attention was arrested by the fact that the Duke 
of York, although guilty of many follies and re- 
curring mistakes, was able to win, at all events for 
a certain period, a measure of popularity. He 
asked himself why was it that William IV who, at 
no time was either a moral or a wise man, obtained, 
at the end of his reign, the flattering sobriquet of 
the " Good old Sailor King "? 
Having reviewed the elder sons of George III, 
Stockmar turned to their brothers, the Dukes of 
Kent, Cumberland, Sussex and Cambridge. He 
reached the conclusion that these four were not 
inferior in natural ability to the other three 
children of George III. He declared, however, 
x Ibid. 
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that "though not one hair's breadth worse 
than their elder brothers, they remained their 
whole life long unpopular with the mass of the 
nation ,,. 1 
Stockmar held George I!I primarily responsible 
for these conditions which, in his opinion, " dim- 
inished the respect and influence of the Monarchy " 
in England. He drew, at the same time, a deadly 
parallel between, on the one hand, the relative 
popularity of George IV, the Duke of York and 
William IV, and on the other the unceasing un- 
popularity of their intellectual and moral--or im- 
moral--equals, their brothers, the Dukes of Kent, 
Cumberland, Sussex and Cambridge? 
Stockmar went on to show that the faults of 
George IV, the Duke of York and William IV 
were looked upon by the public as being thoroughly 
English. "I have myself heard it confessed a 
hundred times," he writes, " that though these 
princes were thoroughly bad, yet then, at all 
events, their faults were English faults, and that 
the nation therefore had to take them as they 
found them, and make the best of them." * These 
three Princes, George IV, the Duke of York and 
William IV had been brought up in England. 
Their virtues and their vices reflected the in- 
fluences which had surrounded their youth. They 
x Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 39- 
 It is asserted by some authorities that the Duke of Cam- 
bridge became very popular in his latter years. It should 
not be overlooked, however, that the facts set forth in the 
text are not advanced as the opinion of the present author. 
They are merely given as expressive of Stockmar's view. 
 Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 39 . 
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early. ' To neglect beginnings,' says Locke, ' is the 
fundamental error into which most parents fall.' 
In the child the affections and feelings develop at 
an earlier period than the intellectual or reasoning 
faculties. The beginning of education must, there- 
fore, be directed to the regulation of the child's 
natural instincts to give them direction and, above 
all, to keep the mind pure." a 
The Prince of Wales was only four months old 
and the Princess Royal in her sixteenth month 
when this memorandum was drafted. The subject 
discussed by Stockmar was thus not of immediate 
topical interest. 
But weeks soon became months and months 
years and as early as 846 the question, "Who 
should educate the Prince of Wales," was discussed 
even outside the Palace? The Baron stated his 
views on the subject in another memorandum, 
dated 8 July I846, which amplifies the arguments 
he had already developed. He faced the issue 
with his usual boldness, courageously taking the 
attitude that on the nature of the Prince's edu- 
cation depends whether the future Sovereign of 
England will reign in harmony with or in opposition 
to the prevailing opinions of his people, s 
Stockmar held that the gravity of the question 
was increased by the fact that Europe was then 
obviously in a period of transition. He foresaw 
that by the time Albert Edward ascended the 
Throne many of the maxims of Government held 
to be sacred when he issued his warning would 
a Life of the Prince Consort, vol. II, p. 75- 
 Ibid., p. 83.  Ibid. 
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All these principles, Stockmar resisted, would 
be meaningless and afford an education which 
would be but a mockery of that term, unless the 
children were surrounded " only by those who are 
good and pure, who will teach not only by precept 
but by living example, for children are close ob- 
servers, and prone to imitate whatever they see, 
whether good or evil ,,.I 
This State paper--for these two memoranda 
" on the Education of the Royal Children " com- 
plete one another and form a homogeneous whole-- 
is the Magna Carta of the Age of Victoria. It 
contains the synthesis of Victorianism, with all that 
the term implies. It shows why the Queen and 
the Prince Consort decided to break with England's 
past; why they were determined to blaze for 
themselves and for their country a new path across 
the landmarks of history ; and why austere morality 
and insularity became the shibboleths of their 
reign. 
It is all very well for those who are sons and 
daughters of another age, whose mentalities were 
formed in the crucible of Edwardiardsm, or during 
the beneficent rule of George V, to decry the 
rigorous morality and insularity for which the 
German Baron pleaded, but it was the reaction 
against the shortcomings of George III, George 
IV and William IV which now makes of so-called 
English hypocrisy the sheet anchor of the sanest 
liberty to-day enjoyed in Europe. 
There had been a time when Vctoria felt that 
one might be too strict in matters of propriety and 
 Ibid., p.  75. 
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with you. It dcvolvcs upon you and not upon mc 
to dccidc what is to bc donc, but it" you listcn to 
Mclbournc's absurditics about thc splcndid hcrc- 
dity of thc Princc ofWalcs, thc collapsc of monarchy 
in England is incvitablc." 
Thc boy may bc fathcr to thc man, but it is 
cqually truc that childrcn cducatc thcir parcnts, 
in thc scnsc that mothcrs and fathcrs arc forccd to 
disciplinc thcmsclvcs in ordcr to rcar thcir offspring 
in accordancc with thc idcals thcy fix for thcir 
lovcd oncs. Thc Icsson which Stockmar imprcsscd 
upon Victoria, whcn hc dcmonstratcd that 
Mclboumc's prattlc about thc splcndid hcrcdity of 
thc Princc of Walcs was nothing but thc vagarics 
of a courticr, put thc fcar of God into thc brcast of 
thc young couplc. Thcir lovc for thcir, son taught 
thcm that it" thc Baron had told thc truth whcn hc 
asscrtcd that " Gcorgc III cithcr did not propcrly 
undcrstand his dutics as a fathcr, or hc ncglcctcd 
thcm ,,,I thcn no historian of thc futurc was 
going to bc ablc to writc that thcy had failcd to 
comprchcnd thcir dutics as parcnts or had ncglcctcd 
thcm. No writing should appcar on thc wall of 
thcir Palacc to tcll thcm that thc days of Monarchy 
in England wcrc ncaring thcir cnd. 
It was manifcstly impossiblc for Victoria and 
Albcrt to apply thc principlcs, which Stockmar 
had formulatcd with dogmatic finality in thc 
nurscry, it" thcy wcrc not prcparcd to cxtcnd thcm 
to thc Court. Thc Q.uccn and thc Princc rcmcm- 
bcrcd that thcy wcrc parcnts and thcir conccption 
of thcir duty to thcir son dictatcd thcir conduct. 
1 Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 39 o. 
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They set the tone of the Court and they insisted 
that those who basked in the sunshine of their 
favour should at least give outward evidence of 
conforming to their views. 
The simian descent of man finds a measure of 
confirmation in the way in which the English 
middle classes seek to imitate their aristocracy. 
The British proletariat is not made up of monkeys 
who stand upright on their hind legs, but it is a 
fact that in England the lower stratum of society 
attempts to follow slavishly the antics of those who 
take precedence over it. The net result of the 
necessity of giving Albert Edward an education 
that " should be thoroughly moral and thoroughly 
English" had its repercussion upon everybody. 
Standards which are proclaimed by the lips are 
not always followed by the heart, but they have 
an influence that is far from negligible. Hypocrisy 
is the tribute that vice pays to virtue and this toll 
has its effect upon the body politic. We thus see 
that what is generally called Victorianism had its 
genesis, its evolution and its crystallization in the 
successful effort of a German physician to prove to 
the Royal parents of the Prince of Wales that the 
strain they had transmitted to their son was not 
what Melbourne had defined. The inevitable 
reaction against the follies of preceding decades 
naturally had a great bearing on this phenomenon. 
It was, however, the fixed resolve of a mother to 
safeguard the birthright of her heir, and the 
tendency of the English to imitate their social 
superiors, that gave the pendulum the strong swing 
to the right which constitutes Victorianism. 
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well have been proud of his achievement. It 
undoubtedly consolidated England's Crown, but- 
tressed the cause of governmental sanity and gave 
a renewed stimulus to wholesome liberty. It is to- 
day the corner-stone of that civilization which is 
the bulwark of European peace. 
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CHAPTER XII 

EDWARDIANISM 

F Stockmar sought to save the Prince of Wales 
from the contagion of a dangerous heredity and 
if he succeeded in getting Victoria and Albert to 
follow his behests, he signally failed to win the 
boy's affection. Sir Sidney Lee's absorbingly inter- 
esting King Edward VII makes this quite plain. It 
is there said with an authority which is not open 
to question that" 
"Amid the foreign influence environing his 
(Albert-Edward's) childhood there was only one 
to whom the Prince never quite reconciled himself. 
The solemn figure of Baron Stockmar, his father's 
former tutor and present mentor, hovered over the 
Prince's childhood and boyhood, to the frequent 
disturbance of his equanimity. In all matters 
touching the Prince's upbringing he was the royal 
parents' first and last court of appeal. Rigid in 
his standards of discipline, stern in rebuke of 
childish faults, overflowing in cautious counsel, the 
Baron watched the young Prince's physical and 
intellectual development with a disconcerting seri- 
ousness." t 
It is the primary duty of a teacher, and certainly 
of a man who, in all matters touching the upbringing 
 King Edward VII, vol. I, p. 5. 
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of a child, is its parents' first and last court of 
appeal, to win and hold the sympathy of his pupil. 
A teacher who does not gain access to a child's 
heart is unable to obtain admission to its brain, or 
at all events is precluded from playing any part in 
forming its character, and this, when all is said, is 
the predominant purpose of education as opposed 
to mere instruction. There is no doubt whatever 
that Stockmar did not attain his objective--the 
exercising of a dominant r61e in moulding the 
mind and soul of the Prince of Wales. 
When a man occupies a relation to a boy such 
as the Baron held to Albert Edward, the failure of 
his mission does not imply merely something nega- 
tive. It goes much further. It engenders a hatred 
and begets a rancour which may have mani- 
fold ramifications and interminable repercussions. 
" The solemn figure of Baron Stockmar ", Lee's 
words have already brought out, " hovered over the 
Prince's childhood and boyhood, to the frequent 
disturbance of his equanimity." This means that 
" his father's former tutor and present mentor" 
was a source of perennial irritation to Albert Edward 
and this antipathy became deep seated and almost 
second nature to the young Prince. In other words, 
Stockmar not only failed to win his pupil's affection 
but he made the boy hate him. 
The result was that Albert Edward's detestation 
was not confined to his pet aversion, but was 
communicated to everything which Stockmar typi- 
fied in his eyesa " thoroughly moral and thor- 
oughly English education ". Natural stubbornness 
caused the Prince of Wales to react against the 
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truly British in its respect of the law. He may 
have enjoyed consorting with interesting foreigners 
of both sexes, but he was never known to evince 
any enthusiasm for Prussia or for that aspect of the 
Teutonic mentality typified by the Hohenzollerns. 
He was thoroughly English, for, although he was 
far more than half-German, he did not allow that 
predominant strain in his blood to have the 
slightest influence over him. 
If Stockmar stressed the necessity of making 
Albert Edward's education " thoroughly moral and 
thoroughly English " he emphasized its moral phase 
because his prescience told him that the success of 
Victoria's reign, as well as her son's welfare, 
required that there should be a strong reaction 
against the tendency of the times. When he sub- 
mitted the first half of his memorandum, he centred 
his fire upon the shortcomings of George III, 
George IV and William IV, but he also had a 
target which was nearer at hand. He was shooting 
at that spirit of dangerous toleration which Pope 
had in view when writing that: 
Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
When Stockmar drafted that part of the State 
paper which begat Victorianism, Albert's influence 
over Victoria was undoubtedly orientated in the 
right direction, but Lehzen was still a factor to 
be considered, and the shadow of Melbourne was 
not yet effaced. The former Prime Minister 
adhered to his theory that " the damned morality 
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is surc to ruin cvcrything " and thc Baron, fcaring 
the pcrnicious cffcct of such hcrcsy, sought to 
countcract it by his frontal attack on thc cvil 
cffccts of thc misconduct of thc Quccn's imrncdiatc 
predecessors. 
It has already been explained that when the 
original " memorandum on the Education of the Royal 
Children " was presented to the Queen the Prince 
of Wales was far too young for its immediate 
application to be considered in so far as he was 
concerned. It is obvious therefore that Stockmar's 
impassioned plea and his attempt to carry his point 
by assault, was born of a desire to deal with an 
evil which he considered both menacing and 
dangerous as well as immediate and far reaching. 
This is why the question of the purity of the 
environment surrounding the Prince of Wales 
dominated all that was written at the time. 
When, however, the second half of the memoran- 
dum was submitted in July x846 (as opposed to 
March 84),, not only had Lehzen's wings been 
cut but Melbourne was a mere memory. He had 
had a paralytic stroke in October x84 and was 
" dragging one foot after the other and with no 
speculation in his eye ". Moreover, Albert was 
already looked on as Victoria's " Permanent 
Minister ", or as " the Constitutional genius of the 
Queen ". 
Now that the essential prerequisite to a successful 
Monarcha moral Court--had then been assured, 
Stockmar devoted his attention to demonstrating 
that it was essential that the Prince of Wales should 
 Lord Melbourne, p. 3  2. 
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" Bcforc rcading thc spccch from thc thronc hc 
(thc King) was callcd upon by thc Lord Chanccllor, 
in accordancc with thc Bill of Rights of 689, to 
rcpcat a Dcclaradon from thc Thronc rcpudiating 
thc doctrnc of transubstantiation and asscrdng 
that 'thc invocation or adoration of thc Virgin 
Mary or any othcr Saint and thc Sacrificc of thc 
Mass as they arc now uscd in thc Church of Romc 
arc supcrsdtious and idolatrous' .... Thc King 
rcad thcsc compulsory words, which hc rcgardcd 
as a gratuitous insult to his Roman Catholic 
subjccts, n a low tonc, resolving that no succcssor 
to thc Thronc should submit to thc tormcnt which 
hc had suffcrcd of pronouncing from thc Thronc 
a clumsy and andquatcd dcnunciation of thc 
rcligious bclicf of a substantial sccdon of his 
subjects."  
Stockmar lived and died before Germany ceased, 
as Heine expresses it, to snore beneath a hundred 
rulers. He obviously knew nothing of the Germany 
of to-day or of that which Bismarck's genius and 
Moltke's sword called into being. His suzerain 
was a petty prince. He felt the effaced part his 
race played on the stage of the world. Hatred 
and contempt for the Confederation of the Rhine, 
and for the political character of the smaller German 
States filled his soul. He dreamed of the unity, 
power and greatness of the Fatherland. 
Looking back at the impeccably correct attitude 
of Edward VII when on the throne and weighing 
it in the light of our knowledge of his intense dislike 
of Stockmar, is it not possible that this factor may 
 King Edward VII, vol. II, p. . 
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biographer that the Kng " looked back with pain 
on his educational ordeal ". He seems to have 
done so because carefully chosen tutors, who 
answered Stockmar's definition " of persons morally 
good, intelligent, well-informed and experienced ", 
had received instructions " to check undesirable 
tendencies of adolescence "." 
Even as a child Edward VII had " evidently a 
will of his own " and " was rather positive and 
opinionated and inclined to lay down the law ".a 
With a personality so pronounced, when still so 
young, the conjecture may be hazarded that the 
boy who " resented very much the severity he had 
experienced ", put the blame for the harsh treat- 
ment to which he was subjected upon the German 
who supervised his education, and beginning by 
hating the man whom he considered the bane of 
his existence, passed from this aversion to a detesta- 
tion of the dominant German caste and ended up 
by being convinced that the severity which had 
been meted out to him was typical of German 
disciplinary methods which find in militarism their 
concrete expression. 
It is not meant by this that Edward VII encircled 
Germany or that he did anything to cause the 
Great War. All that is implied is that his states- 
manship facilitated the diplomatic manceuvring of 
his Ministers and made possible the creation of 
those Ententes and alliances which prevented Ger- 
many from imposing her will on the world. But 
behind all that the King accomplished stands the 
x King Edward VII, vol. II, p. 8.  Ibid. 
 Greville, op. dr., p. 456. 
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dominant idea that whereas Stockmar succeeded, 
through the Victorianism which he called into being 
in solidifying the English Crown and through the 
Edwardianism which he inspired in additionally 
buttressing it, he, nevertheless, instilled in the heart 
of his spiritual grandson a hatred for German 
methods which carried in its wake an aversion to 
those who ruled Germany during the early years 
of the twentieth century. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

LEOPOLD'S TENACITY 

T was on o February 84o that Albert led 
.Victoria to the altar. From her accession until 
o October x839 , when the Prince consolidated his 
sway over her heart, Melbourne exercised a 
dominant control over Victoria's mind. Leopold 
felt that with his niece in love with his nephewm 
and perhaps with the " dearest " Baroness pro- 
pitiatedmhe could safely return to the charge and 
attempt to dictate England's foreign policy. 
On 5 December 838 the King of the Belgians 
had been given a stinging rebuff, dictated by 
Melbourne, although softened by liberal scatterings 
of " dear uncles " and mitigated by a final " love 
to Aunt Louise and the children " from " your 
most affectionate niece ,,.1 He returned to the 
charge when he considered that Victoria's marriage . 
had relegated the Prime Minister to the routine 
details of office. A letter written to Victoria as 
early as 3x January 84o , before the marital knot 
had been tied, shows the incorrigible Leopold 
commenting on English politics and characterizing 
a decision of the House of Commons as " vulgar" 
and " disrespectful ". This stricture was followed 
on 22 September 84o 3 by a comment on the 

Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. x36. 
Ibid., p. I 4.  Ibid., p. 9. 
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Eastern Question which received a reply four days 
later in which the "dearest uncle " was informed 
that " I assure you I do give these affairs my " most 
serious attention ". 
This correspondence between niece and uncle, 
which had lost its political aspect when Leopold 
felt that he had no means of counteracting 
Melbourne's veto, assumed, during that twilight 
period when Victoria was desperately in love with 
Albert but when she nevertheless refused to consult 
him on governmental matters, so far reaching a 
character that the wily King began to fear that 
the English Foreign Office might learn of his 
machinations and take steps to counteract them. 
A letter dated 6 June x84 x and signed " always 
your very devoted Niece, Victoria R ", uses this 
significant language" 
" As to my letters, dear Uncle, I beg to assure 
you (for Lord Palmerston was most indignant at the 
doubt when I once asked) that none of your letters 
nor any of those coming to us, are ever opened at 
the Foreign Office. My letters to Brussels and 
Paris are quite safe, and all those to Germany, which 
are of any real consequence, I always send through 
Rothschild, which is perfectly safe and very quick. TM 
It may be assumed that Stockmar knew of this 
subterranean correspondence going on between 
Leopold and Victoria and that he deplored it. He 
saw all the perils latent in it. He knew that if it 
were ever known the English people would be 
indignant and that their resentment might have a 
repercussion upon the security of the Queen's 
 Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 3 o. * Ibid., p. 9 o. 
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to assure the secrecy of what they wrote. It is 
probable that Peel stood aghast at the consequences 
that might flow from a question in Parliament 
about the propriety of the Sovereign corresponding 
with another Monarch without the knowledge of 
Her Majesty's Ministers and through the inter- 
vention of a banking house of German origin 
relatively recently established in the city. And 
added to the potentialities of the explosion which 
such an inquiry might provoke was the unconsti- 
tutional influence that Melbourne continued to 
exercise over Victoria, perhaps with Lehzen's help, 
after he had ceased to be the Queen's official 
Counsellor. 
It is recorded that the only serious difficulty 
which ever arose between Victoria and her first 
Prime Minister was when she insisted on limiting 
to five minutes the time allowed to the men after 
dinner. 1 When the hour of parting with him 
arrived and Peel's induction into office was inevit- 
able she " was much affected, but soon recovered 
her calmness"? It is Anson, Albert's Private 
Secretary, who says that the Queen" soon recovered 
her calmness ". She wrote to Lady Gainsborough 
on 6 September I841 that " last week was a most 
painful, trying one to me, and this separation from 
my truly excellent and kind friend Lord Melbourne, 
most distressing ". And two days later she advised 
" her dearest Uncle " that " it has been indeed a 
sad time for me and I am still bewildered and 
can't believe that my excellent Lord Melbourne is 
a Lord Melbourne, p. 53- 
 Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 306.  Ibid., p. 38. 
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no longer my Minister, but he will be, as you say, 
and as he has already proved himself, very useful and 
valuable as my friend out of office ". 
Not only was Victoria " still bewildered" on 
8 September 84 at the retirement of Melbourne 
but she adds in the same letter that " the longer the 
time gets since we parted, the more I feel it ". When, 
in May 84, there had been a political flurry and 
it looked as if the days of the Whig Cabinet were 
numbered, the Queen wrote the King of the 
Belgians that " the probability of parting from so 
kind and excellent a being as Lord Melbourne as 
a Minister (for a friend he will always remain)is very, 
very painful even if one feels it will probably not be 
for long "." 
The question naturally suggests itself why was 
it that Stockmar did not foresee this tendency and 
why did he not arrest it? The reply is that 
Victoria was naturally inclined to be autocratic,  
that Lehzen, as a German, approved of and 
encouraged it, that the Baron dared not attempt to 
thwart it and was forced to content himself with 
attenuating an evil which he could not eradicate. 
At the time of the Queen's accession Stockmar had 
no effective means of meeting the situation with 
which he was confronted because Melbourne 
dominated the Drawing Room and Lehzen the 
Boudoir. All that he could hope to do was to 
hold it in check until the Queen married and the 
Prince Consort became equal to the emergency. 
There is another factor which should not be 
 Ibid., p. 3o.  Ibid., p. 75. 
 The Girlhood of Queen Victoria, vol. I, p. 36. 
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Majesty is well and composed, and with the most 
anxious wishes for Your Majesty's welfare and 
happiness, remains ever Your Majesty's most 
devoted and attached servant, and he trusts that 
he may add, without presumption, Your Majesty's 
faithful and affectionate friend."  
Stockmar was not in England when Albert was 
urging Melbourne to continue to give Victoria 
advice and assistance, especially in family matters, 
and when the Whig leader was stressing that he 
was a " most devoted and attached servant " and 
" faithful and affectionate friend ". The Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten state specifically that " as no business 
of immediate importance detained him he returned 
to Coburg in April x84x. But the summons from 
the English Court becoming, during the course of 
the summer, more and more pressing, he was back 
in London as early as September ". He was thus 
not able to warn the Prince Consort that it was a 
mistake to propose to the leader of the Opposition 
to give " the Queen advice and assistance ". He 
was not on hand to let Melbourne know how 
essential it was that everybody connected with the 
retiring government should fade into the back- 
ground. 
The net result of Albert's gratitude, Melbourne's 
friendship and Stockmar's absence was that matters 
took an awkward turn. L'affaire a tris un mauvais 
pli, is the French way of expressing the same idea, 
but perhaps more accurately. Anson was present 
when the Prince made what was perhaps the initial 
mistake. He was Albert's Private Secretary and 
 Ibid., p. 3o6.  Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 358, 
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had served the retiring statesman n the same 
capacity. A man of integrity and of parts, hc did 
not have Stockmar's uncanny flair for foreseeing 
what might happen. His Memorandum, drafted at 
Windsor Castle on 9 August 184I, after setting 
forth that Albert urged Melbourne to continue to 
give " the Ouccn his advice and assistance, especi- 
ally on measures affecting thcir private concerns 
and family concerns ", adds: 
" Hc (the Prince) told Lord Melbourne it was 
on these points that hc felt Lord Melbourne's 
advice had bccn particularly sound, and there was 
no reason why this should not bc continued, and 
any communication might bc made through me." 1 
This cxccrpt shows that thrcc men, Albert, 
Melbourne and Anson contemplated restricting the 
scope of the" advice and assistance" of the Ouccn's 
Rcgius Professor, and that they recognized the fact 
that direct communication between the Sovereign 
and him who was thcn the leader of the Opposition 
was reprobated, if not prohibited, by the Constitu- 
tion. It was for this reason that they proposed that 
the advice and assistance should bc limited to 
family matters and that Anson would bc the inter- 
mediary through whom this restricted counsel 
would bc transmitted. 
It was typical of the shortsightedness of men of 
intelligence whose acts rcvolvc around women, 
that Albert, Melbourne and Anson overlooked the 
salient considcration that it did not suffice for them 
to dccrcc that the commurdcations bctwccn the 
Q.uccn and her retiring Primc Ministcr should bc 
1 Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 3o3 . 
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limited to such and such subjects and that cvcn 
these matters should pass through the hands of 
Albert's Private Sccrctary. They forgot that unless 
Victoria and Lchzcn wcrc in agreement with them 
that thcir decision was merely "lovc's labour lost ". 
And they also overlooked the fact that one of their 
own group, Melbourne, was then in his sixty-third 
year and that men of that age who have a beautiful 
voice and a profile and no wife to hold them in 
Icash arc apt to bc putty in the hands of a woman 
in her early twenties who is influcnccd by a former 
governess who makes her influcncc felt from the 
background. 
Reference to Anson's Memorandum shows that the 
three men feared Lehzen's occult influence. 
Instead of allowing their first impulse to guide 
them and of taking advantage of the change of 
government to have her removed from her strategic 
post, they seemed to have shrunk before the pos- 
sibility of encountering Victoria's anger. It will be 
recalled that one of the conditions of Peel's accept- 
ance of office had been that the intensely partisan 
Whig ladies of the Royal Bed-Chamber should 
resign when the Ministry retired. Melbourne 
appears to have suggested, at this conference, that 
Lehzen should be assimilated to a partisan Whig 
lady of the Bed-Chamber and persuaded to leave 
the Palace. 
The Whig Leader knew that Lehzen was a 
thorn in Albert's side and he sought to have her 
given an innocuous honour and sent back to 
Hanover. He felt that it was largely through his 
influence that open warfare between the Prince 
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be painful, and what could not bc carried without 
an exciting scene ; he must remain on his guard 
and patiently abide the result." i 
Albert and Anson probably argued somewhat 
along these lines" 
"What Melbourne says is true. Lchzen is a 
pernicious influence in the Royal household. But 
hc is about to dsappcar from the scene whereas 
wc arc destined to remain. Stockmar is not here. 
The entire brunt of this decision, if carried out, 
will fall upon us. It cannot bc executed without 
'an exciting scene '. It may fail. If it does, we 
shall have to face, without having Stockmar to 
help us, an irate Sovereign and a vindictive virago, 
entrenched in power." 
If S tockmar had bccn in England it is almost 
certain that timidity would not have prevailed. 
Another memorandum by Anson, to which refer- 
ence has already bccn made, dated 28 May I84O , 
shows that the Baron then stated that " the Queen 
is influenced more than she is aware of by the 
Baroness. In consequence of that influence she is 
not so ingenuous as she was two years ago ".* 
It is clear, therefore, that because Stockmar was 
not in England when the Whig Cabinet was over- 
thrown, Peel, on assuming office, was confronted 
not only with Leopold's renewed interference in 
England's foreign politics and Melbourne's assump- 
tion of the right to continue to give the Queen and 
the Prince Consort " advice and assistance, especi- 
ally on measures affecting their private concerns 
and family concerns ", but also with the mainten- 
 Ibid.  Ibid., p. 4. 
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29 August I84I between him, Albert and Anson, 
before Stockmar's influence could bc brought into 
play to direct the trend of events, our examination 
should bc restricted to what occurred before 
6 September I84I. 
It appears that when the three men, Albert, 
Melbourne and Anson, were covering the ground 
to which reference has already been made, 
Victoria sent the veteran statesman " some very 
clever and interesting etchings ". In acknowledg- 
ing receipt of them a note was written dated 
3o August I84 I, which conveyed the information 
that : 
" Lord Melbourne will ever treasure them as 
remembrances of Your Majesty's kindness and 
regard, which he prizes beyond measure. They 
will, as Your Majesty says certainly recall to 
recollection a melancholy day, but still Lord Mel- 
bourne hopes and trusts that with the divine 
blessing it will hereafter be looked back upon with 
less grief and bitterness of feeling than it must be 
regarded at present."  
The underlying note of this letter was certainly 
at variance with every principle which Stockmar 
had proclaimed. It breathes a spirit of partisan- 
ship. It seems to convert Monday, 3o August 
I84I , into a species of Ash Wednesday on which 
all loyal Englishmen and English women should 
wear sackcloths and smear their faces with ashes 
because the swing of the political pendulum had 
thrown a Whig Ministry out of office. 
On the same day that this letter was written 
 Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 304 . 
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into any discussion" with the Queen "because he 
would be suspected of secret intercourse and 
intrigue ". It is easy to see why Stockmar may 
be credited with having been opposed to any 
maintenance of close contact between the Queen 
and her former Prime Minister. Public opinion 
would be prone to misinterpret any discussions 
between them, suspecting them, as Melbourne put 
it, of " secret intercourse and intrigue ". 
Notwithstanding the very correct attitude thus 
defined by him in regard to his future line of con- 
duct, the Whig statesman wrote to Victoria on this 
same day at 6 p.m. : 
" Lord Melbourne will be anxious to hear from 
Your Majesty as to what has passed with Sir 
R. Peel. Your Majesty will, Lord Melbourne 
is sure, feel that the same secrecy which Your 
Majesty has always observed respecting public 
affairs is more particularly necessary at the present 
moment." x 
There is something enigmatic about this last 
sentence. What does it mean ? Does it convey 
the idea that Melbourne did not expect the Queen 
to discuss public affairs with him because, in as 
much as he was out of office, he could not hope to 
learn of official secrets ? If this is what it implies, 
why did he say that " he was anxious to hear from 
Your Majesty as to what has passed with Sir R. 
Peel "? Did he have in mind what he had said 
to Anson about the necessity of the Queen being 
cautious in giving a verbal decision and about her 
not allowing herself to be driven into a corner ? Did 
x Ibid., p. 3o6. 
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he desire to know what had occurred in order that, 
in ceasing to be Prime Minister, he could govern 
without responsibility to Parliament as the Censor 
of his successor ? 
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smiles with which Victoria greeted him. Hc 
and his vardty prcvcnt.cd him from knowing that hc 
had fallen. And Anson, while a public servant of 
parts, remained essentially a Secretary. It did not 
enter into his head to question the propriety of his 
delivering the letters that passed between his 
Sovereign and his former Chief. He enjoyed his 
task of being a letter-carrier to royalty. 
If these three men were groping in the dark, 
Stockmar saw the light. He explained to Anson 
that he considered that the whole procedure was 
one of the greatest possible danger, especially to 
Melbourne. He pointed out that the former Prime 
Minister was still the head of the Whigs and that 
that fact emphasized the seriousness of what was 
taking place. He insisted that it was folly to 
believe that the matter could be kept a secret. 
He made it clear that it was his desire that Mel- 
bourne should be acquainted with all that had 
been said in this conversation.  
The minutes of this interview between Stockmar 
and Anson have been drawn up by the latter, 
who does not place stress upon the fact that he 
was courteously but, nevertheless, firmly taken to 
task for not having seen the danger of what was 
going on before his eyes and in which he was 
playing an humble part. This is said because the 
memorandum contains this naive admission : " I 
said I reconciled it (the correspondence) to myself 
because I felt that it had been productive of much 
good and no harmand that, feeling it was con- 
ducted on such honourable terms, I should not, if 
 Ibid., p. 
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it crc necessary, scruple to acquaint Sir Robert 
Pccl of its existence." 1 
The childfikc innocence of this reply brought a 
retort from Stockmar which shows how thoroughly 
he went to the bottom of things. He said that 
Pccl would unquestionably resent ths exchange of 
letters and would at first bc tempted to insist upon 
its immediate cessation. But, continued the Baron 
in substance, "I know Peel. His instincts arc 
those of a gentleman. Hc is also most politic. 
Hc would scc the wisdom of assuming an attitude 
of forbearance, of generosity, of magnanimity. 
He would say he felt all was honourably intended 
and that he had no objection." 
Stockmar took this stand because he had given 
great thought to the study of the Constitutional 
history of England. He was not deeply concerned 
with the maintenance of sympathetic harmony 
between Melbourne and Peel. But he was con- 
cerned with the repercussion which the Tory 
Prime Minister's inevitable distrust of the Whig 
leader would have upon the relations between 
Victoria and her official advisers. He was a 
great believer in buttressing the power of the 
Crown. He went so far that, on one occasion, 
he defended the right of the Throne " to assert 
itself as permanent head of the Council over the 
temporary leader of the Ministry ". Holding such 
principles, it was anathema to him to think that 
circumstances might arise when Peel would be 
tempted to coerce Victoria to doing something 
x Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 33 . 
 Life of the Prince Consort, vol. I, p. 3  5- 
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repellent to her upon the mistaken assumption 
that her conduct was inspired by Melbourne. 
Having apprised Anson of the grave peril attend- 
ant upon this correspondence and having assured 
himself that knowledge of this fact would be brought 
to Melbourne's attention, Stockmar bided his time. 
He did not consider it opportune to incur the risk 
of humiliating his old friend by taking, up the 
matter with the Whig statesman in person, if the 
proper result could be achieved through the Prince's 
Private Secretary. He preferred, after his inter- 
view with Anson, to do nothing, cherishing the 
hope that the correspondence would cease. 
But such tact was of no avail. Melbourne 
became more and more enamoured of his new post 
of super-Prime Minister or unofficial Censor of the 
Tory Premier. The babbling of his earlier letters 
which, when the Whig Ministry was tottering, had 
made the major point of a note the statement that 
" Lord Melbourne is very glad to hear of the 
Princess's tooth ,,,1 gave way to higher politics. 
On 28 September i84ia week after Stockmar's 
warninghe wrote to the Queen that " the diplo- 
matic appointments are as well as they could 
make ". After having damned, with faint praise, 
those selected by the Foreign Office, he added, 
" at least, Lord Melbourne thinks so--at least as 
much in consequence of those whom they exclude, 
as of those whom they admit ". And, not content 
with making this disparaging remark, he criticized 
the Tory diplomatic assignments observing that 
" the Duke of Beaufort will do better for Petersburgh 
x Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 37. " Ibid., p. 333. 
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than for Vienna. He is barely equal to the place, 
which requires a clever man, it being more difficult 
to get information there.., than in any other 
country in Europe."  
It may be that Stockmar did not learn at once 
of the highly inflammable material compressed into 
this letter. It is quite probable that Victoria, who 
was perfectly unconscious of the fact that she was 
doing wrong, showed it to Albert in due course 
and that he repeated its contents to Stockmar, who 
thereby learnt that Melbourne was going from bad 
to worse. But this note did not bear evidence of 
that disconcerting loquacity which bespeaks the 
vain man endeavouring to ingratiate himself into 
the favour of a young woman, which was the 
psychological problem with which the Baron had 
to deal. 
Whatever illusions Stockmar may have had upon 
this score, whatever hopes he may have cherished 
that Melbourne was not acting with that kittenish 
levity which men of sixty love to display when 
paying court to youth, were soon dispelled. Three 
days later another letter reached the Queen, and 
it may be assumed that its contents were eventually 
c6mmunicated to the Baron by the Prince. It 
began upon this note: 
" Lord Melbourne . . . cannot express to Your 
Majesty how much obliged he feels by Your 
Majesty's taking the trouble to give him so much 
information upon so many points. Ste Aulaire's 
hair-powder seems to make a very deep impression. 
Everybody talks about it. ' He appears to be very 
 Letters, First Series, vol. I, p 333- 
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amiable and agreeable ', everybody says ; but then 
adds, 'I never saw a man wear so much powder.' 
A head so whitened with flour is quite a novelty 
and a prodigy in these times. Lord Melbourne 
has not yet seen him but means to call upon him 
immediately." 1 
This letter also deals with politics. It discusses 
many questions of national importance. Its con- 
eluding paragraph announces that Melbourne 
would spend the next week at Wimbledon as the 
guest of the Duke of Somerset. Its last words 
are : " The Duchess has many merits, but amongst 
them is the not small ox.e of having one of the 
best cooks in England."  
It became obvious to Stockmar that Melbourne 
took too much pleasure in writing these letters to 
stop doing so unless ordered by the Queen to 
cease corresponding with her. Conscious of the 
peril that lurked in them, he concentrated his 
attention upon devising ways and means of solving 
the problem which this unconstitutional practice 
made acute. 
The Baron's analysis of the situation convinced 
him that the besetting difficulty arose from the 
fact that Albert was not the master in the Royal 
household. He decided that even if he succeeded 
in getting Melbourne to see the light, he would 
have dealt with only one phase of the trouble. 
It is obvious that Albert poured out his soul to 
Stockmar. The first volumes of Martin's L/ of 
the Prince Consort, not to speak of Grey's Early 
Tears or the Denkwiirdigkeiten, contain scores of 
x Ibid., p. 334- l Ibid., p. 335- 
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letters which bear witness to the ntimacy of their 
friendship. Here, moreover, is what the Prince 
wrote to Prnce L6wensten, n May I84O" " In 
my home fife I am very happy and contented; 
but the difficulty in filling tny place with the 
proper dgrdty s, that I am only the husband, not 
the master n the house." 1 Attempts were made, 
he sad in another letter, to deny him " even in 
the domestic circle, that authority which n private 
fandfies belongs to the husband, and wthout 
which there cannot be true comfort and happiness 
in domestic life "? 
Many a man has carried his cross without com- 
plaining and has become accustomed to it and 
even got to like it, but when a young husband, 
who dearly loved his wife's sceptre and who was 
also fond of her and who knew that she adored 
him, in her way, went so far as to write these 
letters, it is obvious that Stockmar, who was 
Albert's confidant and in close touch with him, 
knew that the situation in the Royal family circle 
was becoming intolerable. 
Here, again, the Baron's clinical experience 
dictated his line of conduct. He diagnosed his case. 
His investigation confirmed what he had all along 
suspected. It was that the trouble with which he 
was confronted was due to a specific source of 
infection. In a word, he made up his mind that 
Lehzen was the disturbing element in the Royal 
household and that she must go. 
It has not been forgotten how, in describing the 
 Early 'ears, p. 3 9. 
 Life of the Prince Consort, vol. I, p. 7 . 
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events of that epoch-making day on which a girl 
of eighteen was awakened one morning at six and 
went alone (only in her dressing-gown) into her 
sitting-room to learn that she was Queen of Eng- 
land, Victoria closed her Journal entry with these 
words: " Saw Stockmar. Went down and said 
good night to Mama, etc. My dear Lehzen will 
always remain with me as my friend, but will take 
no situation about me, and I think she is right."  
If the Queen thus thought that the Baroness con- 
templated playing the part of a modest Violet and 
of making her influence felt only by the fragrance 
associated with her presence, it is quite clear that 
Lehzen preferred to be a Forget-me-not. This is 
brought out in the Life of the Prince Consort, where it 
is explained that" 
"A mistake, it was soon found, had also been 
made in not establishing the Prince from the 
first as Private Secretary of the Queen, and placing 
the internal arrangements of the Royal Household 
under his immediate control. These functions had, 
since the Queen's Accession, been to a great 
extent, discharged by the Baroness Lehzen, Her 
Majesty's former governess, and they invested her 
with powers which, however discreetly used, were 
calculated to bring her into collision with the 
natural head of the household."  
No greater tribute can be paid to the deftness 
of Stockmar's skill and discretion than the fact 
that Chancellor, a recent biographer of the Prince 
Consort, after setting forth that Lehzen was an 
 Girlhood of Queen Victoria, vol. I, p. 98. 
 Life of the Prince Consort, vol. I, p. 7. 
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of the Bedchamber and asked to retire. But with 
the Baron at hand to afford him support and to 
comfort him he became a different man and no 
longer feared to assert his personality. 
It was not actually until the autumn of I84 that 
Lehzen " left Windsor for her health and proceeded 
to Germany, whence she never returned ", but Stock- 
mar saw, long before her lares were transferred to 
Hanover, that the sun of her influence had set and 
that her days were numbered. He was thus able 
to concentrate his attention upon Melbourne's 
injudicious conduct, conscious that Leopold's indis- 
cretion would also soon cease now that Albert's 
star was so obviously in the ascendant. 
It was, however, clear to Stockmar that he, and 
nobody else, could bring the Whig politician into 
line. Anson had failed as an intermediary and 
Albert did not have the stamina to confront both 
Melbourne and Lehzen at the same time. In fact, 
it required an occasional subcutaneous injection of 
courage to embolden the Prince to persist in his 
efforts to get rid of the Baroness. When a husband 
has once been browbeaten by his wife, he may 
have " all the blood of all the Howards" in his 
veins, but he is like a burnt cat--he dreads the fire. 
If the Baron was able to get Albert to do " what 
he knew would be painful " Xto repeat what the 
Prince said on 29 August I84it could not be 
expected that so harassed a man would take on a 
second contest when he had to be stimulated to 
make him face the consequences of the more 
pressing one. 
 Letters, First Series, vol. I, p] 303 . 
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restrain himself no longer " and went up and down 
the room in a violent frenzy exclaiming, 'God 
eternally damn it !, etc. etc. Flesh and blood can- 
not stand this. I only spoke upon the defensive, 
which Ripon's speech at the beginning of the 
session rendered quite necessary. I cannot be 
expected to give up my position in the country, 
neither do I think that it is to the Queen's interest 
that I should.' " t 
It is obvious that while Melbourne had thoroughly 
understood that Stockmar was lecturing him, he 
had failed to grasp the full import of the point 
emphasized in Stockmar's memorandum. The 
Baron was not making an issue of the fact that the 
Whig leader had taken up the cudgels for the 
opposition in the recent debate. No objection 
was addressed to Melbourne's fighting his party's 
battles at the head of the column. The criticism 
was advanced that an attitude of militant partisan- 
ship accentuated the impropriety of the secret 
correspondence. The evil resided not in the bold 
advocacy of factional measures in the Lords but 
in the occult counsel given the Sovereign in a 
surreptitious manner. 
Anson endeavoured to explain all this to Mel- 
bourne, telling him that Stockmar thought that no 
Ministry could stand the force of such an under- 
current and that all the good which had been 
accomplished in reconciling the Queen to the 
change of Ministry was being undermined by this 
subversive correspondence. Encouraged by the 
fact that his former Chief did not burst into another 
 Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 34x- 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE RULE OF PEEL 

AD Melbourne been a young man, or had 
he been an old man with a strong-minded 
wife, this remonstrance addressed to him by Anson 
in Stockmar's name would have put an end to his 
waywardness. He knew that he was doing wrong. 
But the self-willed vanity of a beau who feels that 
he is on the decline gained the upper hand over 
his better nature and caused him to persevere in 
his misconduct. 
Two days after having been made to understand 
that " this secret interchange (was) an essential 
injustice to Sir Robert's present position "Melbourne 
returned to the attack in quite a lengthy note which 
concluded with a paragraph in which he des- 
cribed a woman who had certain of his character- 
istics. He said of hermas others might well have 
said of him" 
" Lady A . is, as Your Majesty says, good- 
natured. She talks three or four times as much 
as slae ought, and like many such women often 
says exactly the things she ought not to say." a 
Such trivial observations would not have worried 
Stockmar. But Melbourne later went on to discuss 
the validity of the claim of a peer to a right to be 
x Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 344- 
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received in audience by the Sovereign. He began 
by remarking that " Sir Robert Peel is probably 
right in supposing that this pretension originated 
in early times. ''1 After carefully considering the 
subject from various angles, Stockmar reached 
the conclusion that it would be best to concede 
the privilege. 
Four days passed and Melbourne showed that 
nothing could be done with him. He approved 
of Lord Ellenborough's appointment as Governor- 
General of India * and sanctioned the choice of 
Lord Fitzgerald for the Board of Control. 3 But 
petty gossip was all he could think of when he 
wrote on 2I October I84 I. He brought his 
account to an end by saying that " Lord Melbourne 
thinks that it will gratify Lord Leicester to see Lord 
Melbourne again .... The only annoyance is 
that it (Lord Leicester's estate) is close to Lord and 
Lady G .. whom he will be perpetually meeting."4 
This was the last straw. Stockmar's patience 
was shattered. He determined to bring matters 
to a head by arranging for an interview with 
Melbourne. A day or so may have elapsed before 
knowledge of the contents of this letter of 21 October 
I84I reached him through Albert. All that is 
known is that on 25 October I84I a memorandum 
was drawn up by the Baron which begins in these 
words: 
"I told Lord Melbourne that, as I read the 
English Constitution it meant to assign to the 
Sovereign in his functions a deliberative part--that I was 
a Ibid., p. 343-  Ibid., p. 346- 
 Ibid., p. 347.  Ibid., p. 35 o. 
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not sure the Queen had the means within herself 
to execute this deliberative part properly, but I 
was sure the only way for her to execute her 
functions at all was to be strictly honest to those 
men who at the time being were her Ministers. 
That it was chiefly on this account that I had been 
so very sorry to have found now . . . that on the 
change of the Ministry a capital opportunity had 
not only been lost by Lord Melbourne, but that 
he had himself turned an instrument for working 
great good into an instrument which must produce 
mischief and danger." 1 
There was nothing ambiguous about this lan- 
guage. And throughout the interview Stockmar 
struck the same chord. He did not hesitate to 
say that Melbourne had " been so weak as to have 
allowed himself to be driven, against his own and 
better conviction ", into a false position. He 
spoke of the " pernicious bias " that the Queen 
must have received from this injudicious attitude 
and, after reviewing the historical aspects of the 
matter, he stated, in so many words, that " it 
would be impossible to carry on this secret com- 
merce with the Sovereign for any length of time 
without exposing the Queen's character and creat- 
ing mighty embarrassments in the quiet and regular 
workings of a constitutional machine ". 
Stockmar was genuinely fond of Melbourne. 
Their friendship was of long standing and their 
intimacy was strengthened by the ties of devotion 
which linked both of them to Victoria. This 
a Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 35a.  Ibid., p. 353- 
 Ibid. 
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communications to you on political subjects, as you 
felt it wrong within yourself to receive them." 1 
Stockmar did not display his wonted skill in 
thus seeking to assuage the feelings of his listener 
by suggesting a graceful exit from an untenable 
position. If it be a fact--and it is the Baron 
himself who has recorded itnthat Melbourne be- 
came " visibly nervous, perplexed and distressed " 
when the barrage of argument was concentrated 
on him, the display of so much tact was like an 
overdose of certain drugs. It produced nausea 
but did not give the relief that was expected. If, 
therefore, Stockmar felt that he had carried his 
point and that all was well, the very next day, 
26 October I84 I, a letter was addressed to the 
Queen which began: 
" Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to 
Your Majesty .... It certainly is a very un- 
fortunate thing that Queen Christina was en- 
couraged to fix her residence at Paris, and the 
suspicion arising, therefore, cannot but be very 
injurious both to the King of the French and to 
the French nation." 2 
On the first, fourth, fifth and seventh of November 
I84x Melbourne was hard at work commenting 
on higher politics in somewhat lengthy notes 
addressed to the Queen. The last contains the 
significant statement that " Your Majesty may rest 
assured that he (Lord Melbourne) will always 
speak to Your Majesty without scruple or reserve, 
and that he will never ask anything of Your 
Majesty, or ever make a suggestion, which he 
I Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 354.  Ibid., p. 354- 
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"Who told you this? " and had received the 
reply: "Mrs. Norton; she told me the other 
evening." 1 
After having shown that the correspondence 
was known about town, Stockmar spoke to Mel- 
bourne of a recent conversation in which Peel had 
almost gone out of his way to say: " On this I 
must insist and I do assure you that that moment I 
was to learn that the Q.ueen takes advice, upon 
public matters in another place, I shall throw up ; 
for such a thing I conceive the country would not 
stand, and I would not remain an hour, whatever 
the consequences of my resignation may be."  
From these two occurrences the Baron drew the 
inference that the danger of a public scandal was 
great and imminent. He sought to show in what 
an impossible position such an explosion would 
place Victoria. He put this brutal question to 
Melbourne: " Clan you hope that the Queen's 
character will ever recover from a shock received 
by a collision with Peel, upon such a cause ? "  
Even after this letter Melbourne remained in- 
corrigible. But Stockmar found in the growing 
effacement of Lehzen and in the expanding influ- 
ence of Albert, satisfactory proof that the old 
gentleman was wasting time writing so frequently 
and so freely. He saw in the establishment of 
close relations between the Prince and Peel the 
best of evidence that the Prime Minister no longer 
had any reason to doubt having access to the Royal 
ear. It is quite probable, however, that notwith- 
standing these encouraging circumstances his con- 
1 Ibid., p. 36.  Ibid., p. 362.  Ibid. 
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ception of" duty would have urged him to wipe 
out the element of" risk which lurked in the main- 
tenance of" this correspondence, if" about this time 
his health had not become seriously impaired. 
It is in one of" Melbourne's letters to the Queen, 
written at this epoch, that we read" 
" Lord Melbourne is very much concerned to 
hear of" the Baron's illnessmvery much indeed ; he 
is an excellent and most valuable man, with one 
of the soundest and coolest judgments that Lord 
Melbourne has ever met with. Your Majesty 
knows that Lord Melbourne has never had a 
favourable opinion of his health. There seems to 
be about him a settled weakness of the stomach, 
which is in fact the seat of health, strength, thought 
and life. Lord Melbourne sees that a great 
physician says that Napoleon lost the battle of 
Leipzic in consequence of some very greasy soup 
which he ate the day before and which clouded 
his judgment and obscured his preceptions."  
Whatever may have been the extent of the weak- 
ness of Stockmar's stomach, and however much 
the organs of digestion may be " the seat of health, 
strength, thought and life ", it is obvious that in 
all this discussion with Melbourne he was in the 
right. It seems almost impossible to believe that 
it was he, a German, who defended the British 
Constitution and that he was called upon to do 
so against a statesman who had played an honour- 
able part in adding lustre to one of the great reigns 
of English history. 
A striking feature of this exceptional performance 
 Letters, First Series, vol. I, p. 39- 
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is thc notcworthy circumstncc that the Bron's 
,journal, his Denkwiirdigkeiten, observes a discreet 
silence on this matter. Queen Victoria's Letters, not 
Stockmar's pen, reveal what England owes in this 
particular to the German dyspeptic. His discretion 
in failing to record a word of what had transpired 
between Melbourne and him in regard to this 
entire problem furnishes irrefutable proof not only 
of his tact but of his recognition of the extremely 
confidential nature of his delicate task. The self- 
effacement here practised affords probably the best 
single available example of Stockmar's sense of 
respons.ibility. 
If Melbourne commiserated with Stockmar for 
having a bad stomach, it was not the Baron's indi- 
gestion but his own stroke of apoplexy which saved 
Melbourne from impending humiliation. When 
Stockmar recovered Melbourne was partially para- 
lysed and Stockmar had not the heart to rebuke 
him. His major objective had been attained. 
The Prince and Peel had become such close friends 
that there now seemed no danger of a misunder- 
standing between the Crown and the Ministry. 
Stockmar had foreseen that the passing of 
Lehzen would mean that Albert would be called 
on to replace her in the superintendence of the 
Royal Household and in taking charge of the many 
details connected with the office of Privy Purse 
which were then in her hands.  A great believer 
in the principle of taking time by the forelock, the 
Baron had, with his wonted thoroughness and 
foresight, drawn up as early as January 84 a 
plan, as he expressed it, " to unite the greater 
 Life of the Prince Consort, vol. I, p. x53. 
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security and comfort of the Sovereign with greater 
regularity and better discipline of the Royal Estab- 
lishment ,,.1 He could not foretell just when 
Lehzen would disappear beyond the horizon. All 
that he knew for certain was that there was not 
room enough under the same roof for her and the 
Prince. 
With his memorandum for dealing with the 
emergency which Lehzen's elimination would bring 
to the fore safely hidden away among his private 
papers, Stockmar was detained at Coburg by ill- 
health during the earlier months when Albert 
sought to wrestle with his enlarged opportunities. 
We suspect that he may have exaggerated his in- 
disposition in order to compel the Prince to act 
upon his own initiative. It should not be for- 
gotten that he loved Albert with the affection of a 
father and that he may have felt that it was in the 
interests of the young couple that he should be away 
during the crucial period of readjustment which 
was bound to follow the retirement of the Baroness. 
Be this as it may, on 7 December 84 the Prince 
wrote Stoclmar that " we have reached a critical 
transition period .... I feel the necessity for the 
wise counsel and support of a man of experience. 
When you left us, you said to me, ' When you really 
want me write, and ! will come.' I am well aware 
of what you are to your family and I have 
therefore been unwilling till now to importune you 
to come so soon. But now the moment is come, 
when I think I may venture to remind you of your 
promise, therefore do not delay."  
 Life of the Prince Consort, vol. I, p. 54- * Ibid. 
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The summons brought Stockmar hurrying to 
England. We have already seen that Melbourne 
had remarked that the Baron always knew when to 
leave. This letter, conveying to him the best of 
new year's greetings for 1843 , shows that he also 
understood the art of having others seek his presence. 
It is difficult now to grasp the seriousness of the 
problem that summoned Stockmar to England. So 
smooth in its workings is the Royal Household 
to-day, so thoroughly is it under control, that it 
is not easy to picture the task which confronted the 
Prince. When Victoria came to the Throne con- 
fusion reigned supreme. Lehzen did nothing to 
correct an intolerable condition, or, to be more 
accurate, confronted by a task of overwhelming 
magnitude, she marked time as best she could. A 
foreigner with no imposing ancestry and holding 
a more or less undefined post, she cannot be blamed 
if she hesitated to apply draconian measures to 
English aristocrats entrenched in power. 
The Hanoverian Baroness found herself con- 
fronted with three great English officers of State, 
the Lord Stewart, the Lord Chamberlain and the 
Master of the Horse, all of whom were party 
favourites and each of whom had a governing voice 
in the Household. These political hacks--because 
that is what they were, however blue may have 
been their blood and however intolerant may have 
been their pride of ancestry--had rules of admini- 
stration as various as their individual capacity-- 
or shortcomings. 
No uniformity of system prevailed. No general 
understanding harmonized the working of the 
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several departments. No traditiGn brought order 
out of chaos. And, to make matters worse, there 
was no responsible officer who resided at the palace 
to represent the decorative place-hunters who did 
nothing to earn their pay.  
The net result of all these evils with which Lehzen 
was confronted was that Stockmar pointed out in 
his memorandum that" 
" The Lord Stewart finds the fuel and lays the 
fire and the Lord Chamberlain lights it .... 
" In the same manner the Lord Chamberlain 
provides all the lamps, and the Lord Stewart must 
clean, trim and light them .... As neither the 
Lord Chamberlain nor the Master of the Horse have 
a regular deputy residing in the Palace, more than 
two-thirds of all the male and female servants are 
left without a master in the house. They can come 
on and go off duty as they choose, they can remain 
absent hours and hours on their days of waiting, 
or they may commit any excess or irregularity; 
there is nobody to observe, correct or to reprimand 
them."  
This intolerable situation continued to exist not 
because Lehzen was unworthy of her responsibilities 
but because reforms in the Royal Household were 
not palatable to either of the great political parties 
of the State. The incompetent nobles who occu- 
pied the gilded posts at the top of the ladder had 
their partisans in high places. So had their in- 
dolent underlings on the lower rungs who were able 
to enlist support to buttress them in their sinecures. 
 Life of the Prince Consort, vol. I, p. 56. 
 Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 407. 
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Had not a strange young lad, by name Jones, been 
discovered at one o'clock in the morning under a 
sofa in an apartment adjoining the Queen's bed- 
room, matters might have drifted along indefinitely. 
The warning by such a lesson told Victoria that 
an intolerable situation existed that demanded a 
remedy. 
The discovery that this boy had apparently 
entered the Palace by climbing over the garden 
wall and walking in through an open window and 
the circumstance that he spoke of other occasions 
when he had " sat upon the throne, seen the Queen 
and heard the Princess Royal squall" made it 
obvious that something had to be done to bring 
about the needed reform. As soon as Lehzen's 
health called her to Hanover the Prince undertook 
the task and found in Stockmar's memorandum the 
requisite guidance. 
The plan evolved by the Baron was quite simple. 
Its dominant principle was that of indivisible re- 
sponsibility. A single official, the Master of the 
Household, became answerable for the entire 
management of the Royal Palaces. Numerous 
economies resulted in checking obvious extrava- 
gances, but the maxim of holding one man primarily 
accountable for everything and making his sub- 
ordinates report to him was the keynote of the 
necessary but simple reform. 



CHAPTER XVI 

PALMERSTON 

LBERT and Peel had many things in common. 
Both were reserved, patient, conscientious and 
unimaginative, x They were ambitious but their 
aspirations did not clash. Their friendship grew 
apace and the Prime Minister soon realized that 
as the Prince required some outlet for his energy, 
a post should be found for him. It was first 
proposed that he should be appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the army in the event of the demise 
of the Duke of Wellington. Stockmar strongly 
disapproved of the suggestion, and, when it was 
put forward as a concrete proposition in x85o , this 
veto was reasserted." 
The Baron held that the command of the British 
army should be placed in other hands, but he 
believed so strongly that use should be made of 
Albert's ability and zeal that from almost the first 
day of his return to England, in September I84I , 
he carried on long negotiations with Peel looking 
not only towards the re-establishment of the con- 
stitutional authority of the Queen but towards 
defining the position of her Consort. 
It was Stockmar's maxim that the Prince is the 
 The Prince Consort, by Chancellor, p. 86. 
 Life of the Prince Consort, vol. I, p.  5 o, and Vol. I I, p. 63. 
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spiritual son had become a factor in the government 
of England. 
In the course of time, complaint was made of 
Albert's unconstitutional interference in political 
matters. It was argued that he was only an 
irresponsible individual without official status. 
Matters reached such a point that the subject was 
discussed with great learning and not a little feeling 
in both Houses of Parliament. The outcome satis- 
fied the Prince but not Stockmar, who thus 
expressed his dissent: 
"When the storm first began, I asserted my old 
opinion, as against the Ministers. For this purpose 
I wrote the secret history of the earlier negotiations 
on this point. I see in the Parliamentary debates 
that Lord Aberdeen, and still more Lord John 
Russell have availed themselves of many points of 
my disclosures. But Ministers have not shown 
themselves as firm as I should have wished, and 
as, without any danger, they might have been. 
The only one who was not afraid to affirm that 
the husband is necessarily the alter ego of the wife, 
was the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Campbell." 1 
If Stockmar devoted himself to extending Albert's 
zone of action from the Boudoir to the Council 
chamber, it was because he was thinking not of 
the Prince but of the Queen. However great 
may have become his love for Albert, Victoria 
held the first place in his heart. She had won his 
affection as a little girl, as the youthful heiress to 
Britain's throne. And it was as Victoria's husband 
that the Prince had attracted Stockmar. He had 
 Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 673. 
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consistent with the subsistence of Constitutional 
Monarchy. 1 
Although Stockmar's views are put into the form 
of a letter, what he wrote was really a treatise on 
a phase of English Constitutional law. It is 
worthy of note that even if he was a German 
who had come to man's estate in the days of 
absolutism, even if he was an uncompromising 
Monarchist, yet he pleaded for Constitutionalism. 
He objected to the evolution of a Constitutional 
Monarchy into a purely Ministerial Goverp.ment. 
He advanced the argument that one of the first 
duties of Ministers is to safeguard the Royal 
prerogative. And having laid down this predicate 
he asked: 
"Are we to allow crack-brained sciolists in 
politics to deny to the Crown the right and power 
to keep Ministers to the fulfilment of their duty ? 
Are we to suffer the Crown, and with it the entire 
commonweal, to come to destruction ? And, in 
fact, again and again since the Reform Act we 
have had Ministers, who in defending the most 
unquestionable Crown rights, have shown nothing 
but lukewarmness, timidity and above all that 
maladroitness which comes from the want of good will. ''  
Having made this frontal attack upon the poli- 
ticians who fill the various Cabinet posts, the 
Baron hammered away at both Tories and Whigs. 
He was not writing for publication. His letter 
was addressed to Albert who was temperamentally 
hesitant, and who did his best cantering when 
urged on by the spur. The old Tories, who ruled 
 Life of the Prince Consort, vol. II, p. 545-  Ibid., p. 546. 
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England before the days of the Reform Bill, won 
Stockmar's admiration for defending the preroga- 
tives of the Crown notwithstanding the manifest 
shortcomings of the Hanoverian Kings. But, he 
continued, " these Tories have died out, and those 
who bear their name are simply degenerate bastards. 
Our Whigs are nothing but partly conscious, partly 
unconscious Republicans, who stand in the same 
relation to the Throne as the wolf does to the 
lamb ,,.1 
Stockmar complained that the Whigs have a 
tendency to push constitutional fictions to extremes 
and, if let alone, will make of the King " nothing 
but a mandarin figure, which has to nod its head in 
assent or denial, as his Minister pleases "." He 
considered this tendency dangerous to the State 
because its effect was to convert the existing Con- 
stitution into a bridge leading to a Republic. 
He held that to counteract this drift it was essential 
that no opportunity should be let slip of " vindi- 
cating the legitimate position of the Crown ". 
What was " this legitimate position " ? In 
answering this question the Baron stressed the fact 
that one of the chief difficulties confronting every 
Prime Minister grows out of the obvious insecurity 
and brief tenure of office of a party leader and the 
impelling urge to give to the personal, selfish and 
transitory tendencies of the dominant majority 
precedence over the substantial interests of the 
country. The twaddle about Ministers being re- 
sponsible to the nation for every fault will not, he 
insisted, keep matters straight. Ministerial responsi- 
x Ibid., p. 546.  Ibid., p. 547- 
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handling, it is capablc of rcalizing a dcgrcc of 
Icgal, civil libcrty which givcs a man scopc to 
think and act as a man .... In my cycs thc 
English Constitution is the foundation, comer and 
cope-stone of all the political civilization of the 
human race, present and to come. Such being 
my views.., must I desire to see its stability 
secured and its organic improvement developed. '' 
Stockmar's historical retrospect convinced him 
that during the half-century prior to I83I the 
centre of gravity of the combined forces of the 
State was found in the Upper Hotise. The Reform 
Act, in giving to the democratic element a pre- 
ponderance in the Constitution over the aristocratic, 
removed it to the Commons and " thereby threw 
all political life into a state of feverish excitement 
and oscillation which was very apt to prove fatal 
to it ".* 
The Baron's theory was that Peel's deft strategy 
had averted great dangers and that not only was 
the constitutional fabric in excellent shape but that 
providence had placed a moral Sovereign on the 
Throne. And, stressing this point, he added, 
"whether the Ministers, whether the Upper House 
was ever consciously aware, what a safeguard for 
them against the wild power of democracy had 
grown up in the moral purity of the Queen, I do 
not know"  
Stockmar brings this essay to an end by pointing 
out that the task which was specially incumbent 
on the Prime Minister was to defend the well- 
deserved popularity of the Sovereign and that it 
 Ibid.  Ibid., p. 55.  Ibid. 
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behoved the Prince to do his utmost to have the 
Lords assume their right position in the Legislature 
and the fulfilment of their vocation as sagacious, 
liberal-minded and honourable men.  
Over eighty years have passed since these lines 
were written. The Lords did not do their duty as 
sagacious statesmen, however conscientiously they 
may have sought to do so as honourable men. 
They failed to see that the day would come, sooner 
or later, when they would be emasculated if they 
persisted in systematically throwing out the pet 
measures of the Liberals and in readily giving 
their approval to bills supported by the Con- 
servatives. 
The same propitious fate which had assured 
England a moral Sovereign when Stockmar made 
these comments has now given her nearly a century 
of such a blessing. The result is that the wisdom 
of the Baron's advice to the Prime Minister of his 
day is as apposite at the present moment as it was 
then. It is even more so. In x854 the democratic 
spirit was still under-leash and the Crown was only 
one of the essential elements of the English 
Constitution. 
The dawn of the twentieth century, on the con- 
trary, saw the United Kingdom blended into the 
British Empire, destined to emerge, a few years 
later, as the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
No such congeries of free peoples can exist without 
a symbol common to all of them, without a tie 
that binds them together not with links of steel 
but with bonds of affection. Conflicting interests, 
 Life of the Prince Consort, vol. II, p. 553- 
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discordant policies and aggravating jealousies leave 
nothing which can hold them together except 
hearts attuned to love not merely the same flag 
but the same Monarch. That devotion to the 
Sovereign which Stockmar visualized in 1854 as the 
sheet anchor of the English Constitution may to-day 
play only a subordinate part in England herself, 
but it is now the one and only bulwark which can 
safeguard that greater achievement which he may 
not have foreseen but which, German though he 
was, he helped by his disinterestedness, his tenacity 
and his common sense, to make possible. 
But, is it fair to Stockmar to suggest that his 
imagination did not conjure up the present wide 
expanse of the British Commonwealth of Nations ? 
It is the spirit of" adventure, the dauntless courage 
and the genius for self-government of the men and 
women of English blood which have brought this 
intangible entity into being. The Baron showed 
his ability to recognize these symptoms and to 
grasp their meaning when, during the darkest hour 
of the Indian Mutiny, he wrote to the Prince that 
" the events in India are a heavy domestic calamity 
for England. Yet, just because of this, there is 
less reason to despair, as the English people surpass 
all others in Europe in energy and vigour of char- 
acter, and for strong men misfortune serves as a 
school for instruction and improvement ". 
Stockmar's belief in the necessity of upholding 
the Royal prerogative and of being prepared to 
resist any assault on it caused the Oueen to lean 
upon him when her relations with Palmerston 
 Ibid., vol. IV, p. 9. 
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Palmerston was a fighter; Victoria was a self- 
willed woman. If she had not had Stockmar to 
explain to her the nature of her prerogatives and 
to put them before her in such an explicit manner, 
she might not have had the temerity to affront her 
redoubtable Minister and to stand her ground. 
We are even inclined to think that this "imperfect 
syntax " facilitated her grasp of Stockmar's mean- 
ing. It certainly lent his words a tone which made 
them doubly clear to the Prince Consort, who 
understood German better than he did English. 
As a matter of fact, this memorandum was 
primarily intended for Victoria and Albert and 
nobody else. It also served its purpose in forcing 
Stockmar to co-ordinate his ideas and give them 
concrete expression. When the discussion grew 
hotter and hotter and Lord John Russell was 
drawn into it, all that the Oueen had to do was to 
open a drawer and have her Secretary write him 
this note, which was dated Osborne, I= August 
I850: 
"With reference to the conversation about Lord 
Palmerston which the Queen had with Lord John 
Russell the other day, and Lord Palmerston's dis- 
avowal that he ever intended any disrespect to her 
by the various neglects of which she has had so 
long and so often to complain, she thinks it right, 
in order to prevent any mistake for the future, 
shortly to explain what it is she expects from her 
Foreign Secretary. 
She requires" 
(I) That he will distinctly state what he proposes 
in a given case, in order that the Queen may 
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know as distinctly to what she has given her Royal 
sanction ; 
() Having once given her sanction to a measure, 
that it be not arbitrarily altered or modified by 
the Minister; such an act she must consider as 
failing in sincerity towards the Crown, and justly 
to be visited by the exercise of her Constitutional 
right of dismissing that Minister. 
She expects to be kept informed of what passes 
between him and the Foreign Ministers before 
important decisions are taken, based upon that 
intercourse; to receive the Foreign Dispatches in 
good time, and to have the drafts for her approval 
sent to her in sufficient time to make herself 
acquainted with their contents before they must 
be sent off. The Queen thinks it best that Lord 
.John Russell should show this letter to Lord 
Palmerston."  
 Lts, First Series, vol. II, p. 6 4. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

GERMAN UNITY 

S TOCKMAR spent the winter of x842-43 at 
Coburg. He returned to London on 2 April 
I843. He found the Queen well, the Princess 
Royal " wonderfully improved and round like a 
little barrel ". The Prince of Wales had "a 
steady, clear, and cheerful countenance ", and, 
though suffering from his teeth, was " strong on 
his legs". The Prince Father was well and 
contented, but looked " pale, fatigued and ex- 
hausted ,,.1 What struck the Baron, more than 
anything else, was the rapid development of 
Albert's character. " There is in him ", the Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten record, "a practical talent by means 
of which he, in a moment seizes, what is really 
important in any matter, drives his talons into it, 
like a vulture into its prey, and flies off with it to 
his nest."  
This imagery, while vivid, does not entirely har- 
monize with the facts. Stockmar, having suffered 
from indigestion for many years, became more or 
less attached to his ailment. He fondled it. It 
was his one and only vanity. He liked to have 
his friends look upon him as a martyr to it and 
marvel at the smile with which he bore his cross. 

1 Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 392- 
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which went straight to his heart. It was as a 
Teuton that he observed its various phases. He 
had, when still quite a young man, classified his 
views on German affairs under five main heads. 
They may be thus summarized: 
() The cause of the political decline of Germany 
is to be attributed to her disintegration into many 
different sovereignties which appear to be incapable 
of forming a compact entity; 
() The Dualism of Austria and Prussia would 
mean injury to Germany and Prussia and even to 
Austria ; 
(3) Austria has never ruled Germany but has 
used her for non-German purposes; 
(4) Prussia is the logical dominant factor in 
Germany and 
(5) It behoves the smaller States, for the sake 
of national unity, to submit to making sacrifices.  
As the years passed Stockmar became more and 
more convinced that these general points were 
well taken. On o April 849 he wrote quite a 
lengthy letter in which he sketched the historical 
considerations that had led him to these deductions. 
From their general tenour it is quite clear that 
Metternich's name was anathema to him. He 
accused that statesman of having deliberately con- 
tributed to Germany's eclipse. He held that just 
as Napoleon had divided Germany into three 
parts, Prussia, Austria and the Rhineland, and 
had made them subservient to France, Austrian- 
Metternich policy worked along the same lines, 
merely substituting Vienna for Paris. 
 Ibid., p. 483. 
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In elaborating this theory the Baron argued that 
to carry her point Austria had to acquire complete 
supremacy. Prussia was the stumbling-block in 
her way. To thwart Berlin, Metternich did his 
utmost to uphold the territorial scaffolding of the 
Rhine Confederation, as the more allies he had 
against Prussia the easier it was for him to replace 
Napoleon. As a result of his various machinations 
he was able to make two of Prussia's kings into 
mere Austrian puppets. In doing so he furthered 
the cause of absolutism. This policy played havoc 
with the democratic aspirations of the German 
people and thus made Austria primarily responsible 
for the spread of unrest which swept over Germany 
in I848. 
When Stockmar saw the storm-clouds gathering 
in the spring of that year he deeply deplored 
Prussia's attitude. He had centred his hopes on 
the Hohenzollerns, even if he had proclaimed that 
Metternich had made Austrian puppets of them. 
Stockmar always refused to be a pessimist and he 
anxiously awaited some sign that Berlin would 
take the intiative " to unite all the constitutional 
units of Germany as a Confederate State under the 
Presidency of the King of Prussia as Emperor" 
He insisted, however, that in this union there was 
then no place for Austria but that, at some later 
date, her German provinces might enter the con- 
federation, though not under an Emperor of 
Austria.  
Whatever hopes Stockmar may then have centred 
in Prussia were dashed to the ground when on 
 Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 486. 
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I8 March 848 King Frederick William IV issued 
a decree which showed distinct anti-democratic 
tendencies. The people of Prussia met this ukase 
by swinging the pendulum to the left. They de- 
clared on 2 March 848 , in the teeth of this pro- 
clamation, that their King would assume the 
leadership of Germany, that in future Prussia 
would be merged in Germany and that a General 
Assembly would be held to deliberate upon the 
regeneration of the Fatherland. A flag was called 
into being to symbolize the new Reich. Its colours 
were black, red and gold, the very same ones that 
the Weimar Convention adopted immediately after 
the Great War, which were supposed to typify the 
birth of a new nation and which Hitler discarded 
as soon as he came into power. 
The Baron was too practical a man to take this 
movement seriously. He argued that if Prussia 
was too weak to manage her own affairs, she was 
not fit to lead others. He wrote on 3I March 
848 that " the poor King of Prussia has entirely 
broken dowrY. He has never yielded or acted 
except when it was too late and when it would 
have been better to do nothing. Metternich and 
the Emperor of Russia were the ruin of him and 
of Germany." i But, whatever doubts Stockmar 
may have entertained in regard to the feasibility 
of what was then proposed, he did not refuse 
election to the National Assembly which was 
convened " in order to draw up a German consti- 
tution between the Governments and the people ". 
He represented Coburg. 
 Ibid., p. 487.  Ibid., p. 488. 
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The Baron reached Frankfort on 2 May 848 
and took his seat in the Diet four days later. 
Needless to say, he had already elaborated a plan 
of action. It is set forth in the Heidelberger Deutsche 
Zeitung. Its dominant principle is that the hour 
for a united Germany has sounded and that the 
most natural form for this unity would be a single 
state under a constitutional monarch)', embracing 
all Germany. His theory was that this Father- 
land should consist of what he called immediate 
and mediate territories. The former, he said, 
should consist for the moment of the original 
possessions of the Emperor, the latter, of those 
hitherto belonging to the Bund. 
Stockmar entered into quite a number of details 
to explain just what he meant, always insisting 
that Austria was the great stumbling-block to the 
realization of his proposal. He felt that the Haps- 
burgs would be reluctant to differentiate between 
their Germanic and their non-Germanic lands, 
and, that as these Slav and Italian provinces could 
have no proper place in a purely German State, 
an insurmountable difficulty at once arose. He 
also saw that the Austrian Germans, in contra- 
diction to the dynasty itself, would, no doubt, be 
averse to accepting his plan through fear that they 
would be subordinating themselves to Prussians. 
His only hopeoand it was a faint onemwas that 
it might be possible to satisfy them that having to 
choose between being crippled or being ruined 
they would prefer the lesser evil. 
Stockmar's scheme, which was essentially pro- 
Prussian in the sense that it contemplated Prussia's 
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hegemony, also called for considerable self-abne- 
gation on her part. Frankfort was then a frcc 
city. Hc proposed that the Imperial Ministry and 
the Imperial Parliament should sit there. These 
circumstances, hc foresaw, would, in time, substi- 
tute a German mentality for a Prussian one and 
make Prussia German and not Germany Prussian. 
The Baron's reasoning may or not have bccn 
sound, but it did not appeal to the Austrians 
who saw in his plan the death-knell of their par- 
ticularist aspirations. It did not meet with the 
approval of the smaller States because their Kings 
and Princes dreaded the creation of a super 
Sovereign. Nor were Prussians pleased, because 
they held that the sacrifices which were expected 
of them were out of proportion to the adv.antages 
offered. Even Victoria was enough of a Coburg 
to be up in arms against his suggestion. 
One of the secrets of Stockmar's success in dealing 
with the resolute Queen and her devoted Consort 
had been that he invariably prepared the ground 
before springing a proposal on them. His practice 
was to set about matters so adroitly that he con- 
verted them to his way of thinking without speci- 
fically mentioning the suggestion he had in mind. 
Thus it often happened that they brought out plans 
as their own which were really his handiwork. In 
this instance, however, he was dealing with a 
German problem, and he omitted to inoculate them 
with his ideas and to convince them that they 
were theirs. It was for this reason that Victoria 
wrote her" dearest uncle ", the Coburg of Coburgs, 
on 29 August I848 that: 
v.O.A. 31 
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" Stockmar, I do not quite understand, and I 
cannot believe that he really wishes to ruin all the 
smaller States, though his principal object is that 
unity which I fear he will not obtain."  
The Crown Prince of Prussia was not then the 
Queen's son-in-law. She did not know that before her 
Diamond Jubilee her grandson, William of Hohen- 
zollern, would give evidence of a megalomania that 
would fill students of foreign affairs with grave 
concern. She could not have foreseen that before 
the end of her reign he would send to the President 
of the Transvaal Republic an open telegram of 
congratulations because, " without appealing to 
the help of friendly powers ", an attack upon the 
sovereignty of that State had been repulsed. She, 
nevertheless, went on to say in this same letter to 
Leopold that" 
"I do not either at all agree in his (Stockmar's) 
wish that Prussia should take the lead; his love 
for Prussia is to me incomprehensible, for,it is 
the country of all others which the rest of Germany 
dislikes. Stockmar cannot be my good old friend 
if he has such notions of injustice as I hear attri- 
buted to him. But whatever they may be, I do 
not believe the Ausfiihrung to be possible."  
This was typically a woman's letter. It be- 
speaks the sincerity of the feminine soul which 
admits of no compromise, to which everything is 
either white or black, which knows of no grey and 
which is ever prone to apply, often in matters of 
no moment, the Biblical maxim that " he who is 
not for me is against me ". 
z Letters, First Series, vol. II, p. 9a.  Ibid. 
3 
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When Victoria was betrothed to Albert and still 
under Melbourne's sway, she wrote to her loved 
one, with contagious exuberance" 
" Stockmar is here; I saw him yesterday and 
to-day .... I am very happy to see him again, 
and to have him here ; he can give such good advice 
to both of us, and he understands England so fully. 
"Stocky" (as I always used to call him) is so sensible 
about everything and is so much attached to you." * 
It was on I I January I84o, just thirty days be- 
fore she became a bride, that the Queen thus 
spoke so endearingly of Stockmar who had been 
"Stocky "to her when she was a child. She vaunted 
his thorough understanding of England and gave 
her assurance that he is " so sensible about every- 
thing ". The ties of friendship that bound her to 
him had grown stronger and stronger during the 
intervening years. It was he who had brought 
her closer to Albert by devising ways and means 
for having Lehzen retire to Hanover. And yet 
she was so thoroughly a Coburg, although Eng- 
land's Sovereign, and so essentially a woman, 
although the greatest monarch in the world, that 
simply and solely because she refused to see eye to 
eye with him about his plan for the creation of 
German unity she wrote of him in a tone that 
savoured almost of hatred. 
It was not merely partisanship that led Victoria 
to go to such extremes in so strongly censuring 
Stockmar's plan, as inherently defective and a 
sacrifice of provincial self-government to exagger- 
ated centralization. Perhaps, the modicum of 
1 Ibid., vol. I, p. 2I I. 
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It was the reflex action from this " itch at being 
separated perforce from Germany at this moment " 
that had caused Victoria to write that letter to 
Leopold which has already been quoted. It was 
not only because she was a self-willed woman that 
she was so angry with Stockmar. It was also 
because she had already taken her stand and had 
made it known to the King of Prussia--perhaps 
without Palmerston being aware of it--that she 
so strongly resented the Baron's attitude. She 
may have felt that his opposition would encourage 
Frederick William IV to adhere to his criticisms 
of her project. 
The Queen had ample grounds for taking for 
granted that Stockmar had done his utmost to 
defeat the scheme which she and the Prince had 
elaborated for Germany. The Baron did not reply 
to Albert's communication until 24 May I848. He 
enclosed a copy of his plan for the reconstruction 
of Germany. 1 He had already written the King 
of Prussia on 17 May I848 a somewhat lengthy 
note submitting and defending his proposal. 
However greatly Stockmar may have been in- 
terested in the work of the Diet, he was unable to 
make his influence felt. The main business of 
that body was to assist at its own obsequies. It was 
too effete to accomplish anything. Its members 
were sextons who had the macabre honour of 
digging their own graves. The Baron, however, 
did not even have that morbid satisfaction, 
because his mandate, as the representative of 
Coburg, did not give him a vote. 
 Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 49 I. 
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After having had the disagreeable experience of 
seeing how incapable his fellow countrymen were 
of agreeing upon a constructive programme, Stock- 
mar was sounded in regard to taking over the port- 
folio of the Imperial Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
In commenting on his refusal to accept the post 
he remarked that " anyone, who, at sixty years of 
age, with gout in the stomach, undertook the place 
of sick-nurse to Germania in her infectious fever, 
must be simply mad ,,.1 
If Stockmar was unable to convince the Diet 
that his project should be adopted, he appears to 
have acco. mplished the almost equally difficult task 
of having Victoria recant and applaud it. Un- 
fortunately, it is not clear how he did this. There 
is no bond that binds men and women together 
more strongly than hatred of the same person. It 
may be that the burning contempt which both the 
Queen and the Baron felt for the inability of the 
Germans to forget their petty differences rekindled 
the affection which Victoria had always felt for 
him. At all events, she wrote her" beloved uncle " 
on 3 December I85O: 
" The state of Germany is indeed a very anxious 
one. It is a mistake to think the supremacy of Prussia 
is what is wished for .... Prussia is the only large 
and powerful really German Power there is, and 
therefore she must take the lead ; but her con- 
stant vacillation--one day doing one thing and 
one day another--has caused her to be entirely 
distrusted. You are quite right in saying things 
should be done d'un commun accord, and I think the 
1 Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 5. 
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ENGLISH " MEDIOCRITY" 

T should not be forgotten that if stubbornness 
was one of Victoria's characteristics, common- 
sense was one of her attributes. If it had not 
been for her tenacity of purpose, it is probable that 
England would have assumed a position during 
the American Civil War of I86II865 which might 
have engendered irreparably bad relations between 
Great Britain and the victorious North. The world 
owes, in a large measure, to her obstinacy those 
fundamentally healthy relations between the two 
great branches of the English-speaking nations 
which now constitute the underlying hope for the 
future of Occidental civilization. 
It was to the Queen's common-sense that Stock- 
mar addressed the arguments that won her over 
to his way of thinking about German unity. He 
made no attempt to convince, much less to persuade 
her. What he did was to recall the lesson of Holy 
Writ that "a continual dropping in a rainy day 
and a contentious woman are alike ". Leaving 
Victoria severely alone he concentrated his atten- 
tion on defining his position, satisfied that in time, 
and if not prodded, she--and Albert--would come 
round to his point of view. He never overlooked 
the wisdom of Buffer's lines that 
38 
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sympathizers. Those were the days when the 
Queen and the Prince, almost automatically, saw 
every issue from an angle opposed to that of 
Palmerston. When the Baron stressed what the 
English man-in-the-street thought of German unity, 
this was but a deft way of letting the Royal couple 
understand what the hated Foreign Minister felt 
about the matter. The Deutsche eitung article, 
therefore, answered its own question by saying" 
" How could sober John Bull have confidence in 
German unity, how could he believe in it, or feel 
any enthusiasm for it?... John Bull, as you 
know, is a strong, stout man, who has no mean 
opinion of himself. He suddenly hears that the 
thirty-eight German Michaels, who are mostly so 
thin and small that he could easily put them into 
his pocket, are preparing to form together one 
strong and stout Michael. That sets his back up. 
He requires some time to accustom himself to the 
idea that these little ones may become something. 
Such has always been the way with strong, stout 
and somewhat haughty people." 1 
At the moment this article was giving Victoria 
and Albert food for thought, Stockmar was express- 
ing the strongest disapproval of Palmerston's Foreign 
Policy. It was on I February I849 and again on 
7 March that he wrote disparagingly of Palmerston. 
In the first of these two letters the Baron said" 
" however justifiable his (Palmerston's) policy may 
be in abstracto, he is altogether wrong in concreto, for 
his anticipations have not been fulfilled and the 
results have, therefore, been nil in all quarters ". 
 Denkwirdigkeiten, p. 564 .  Ibid., p. 576. 
4 o 
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Minister. On the contrary, he pointed out that 
Palmerston, both at home and abroad, is con- 
demned not only where he is at fault but also in 
matters where he is blameless. Albert may perhaps 
have agreed with this view, without daring to 
express his approval of it. But Victoria was too 
feminine in her animosities to draw any such 
distinction. She agreed unreservedly, however, 
with Stockmar's statement that Palmerston's mis- 
takes arose from holding that because certain 
things are possible, attainable and desirable in 
England, they must be the same elsewhere. 1 
Stockmar's own words show just what he meant 
when he said that the foreign policy of England 
seems to suffer from ignorance of the real state of 
things. He boiled down his criticism to the maxim 
that there was too much living from hand to mouth, 
not so much laying down a principle and keeping 
to it, as dealing with the difficulties of the day 
according to convenience and mere expediency ,,.2 
And then, passing to a concrete issue he added" 
" The political friendship now existing between 
England and France is really a hollow one. France 
now holds to England as a case of necessity, by 
compulsion, and therefore with secret repugnance. 
... It is but natural that Russia and Austria 
should do all they can to disturb the understanding 
between England and France. The French diplo- 
matists comfort their Russian and Austrian col- 
leagues by saying" 'Don't be uneasy nous avons 
bien une politique  nous.' "  
When discussing Palmerston's foreign policy, 
 Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 58o.  Ibid., p. 587 .  Ibid. 
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such an alignment might lead to great political 
errors and to an unjust dictatorship. Hc remarked 
that the theory was advanced that radical means 
are necessary for the protection of States against 
that disorganization which is threatened by demo- 
cracy, republicanism and socialism. He answered 
he seems to F.ave stolen Palmerston's thunder--- 
"I find that the protection of which States stand 
in need lies primarily in the application of moral 
remedies. Coercion can only be applied in har- 
mony with the spirit of the times and when repre- 
sentative of the sense of right of the majority of 
the nation." x 
When conditions on the Continent were in a 
fluid state a German Parliament was convened to 
meet at Erfurt. It roused lively hopes among 
those who believed in a union of Germany under 
Prussian guidance. Coburg sent Stockmar as its 
deputy. His preliminary survey of the field con- 
vinced him that nothing would be accomplished. 
His analysis of the situation was correct, but not- 
withstanding his great ability he did not do anything 
to ameliorate matters. 
The truth is that the Baron's very nature and all 
his antecedents unfitted him for parliamentary life. 
His political convictions were too strong; he had 
no sense of party discipline; he had specialized 
in persuading leaders, not in placating petty 
politicians. He had passed his life on those higher 
planes which know nothing of wearisome discussion. 
When in Erfurt he did not make a single speech. 
He saw that he could not carry through his views 
 Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 595- 
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on the main question, which in his view dominated 
everything else. All other issues failed to interest 
him. 
Stockmar was not accustomed to speaking in 
public and had no oratorical ability. In convcrsao 
tion his language was incisive, livcly and persuasive. 
He always knew what he wanted to say and went 
straight to the point. He paid special attention to 
his interlocutor and varied his presentation of his 
subject to meet the needs of the moment. But he 
had not been trained to think on his feet, as it 
were, and it was too late for him to learn new 
tricks at the age of sixty-three. 
When Stockmar was brought face to face with 
the stubborn reality that he could not succeed as 
a Parliamentarian, the news of Peel's death reached 
him. He at once sent to the Deutsche ,eitung an 
article in which he referred to the unbroken and 
sincere friendship that had linked him to the dead 
statesman since I SI 9. He laid stress on the fact 
that his friend's mind and character rested on 
moral foundations which he had never once seen 
shaken either in public or private life. And, 
developing this point, he showed that from them 
rose that never-failing spirit of fairness, honesty, 
kindness, moderation and regard for others which 
Peel showed to all men and under all circumstances. 
" On these foundations ", the Baron said, " grew 
that love of country which pervaded his whole 
being, which knew of but one objectthe true 
welfare of England, of but one glory and one 
reward, to have contributed to that welfare. Such 
love of country admits of but one ambition and 
45 
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hence the ambition of that man was as pure as 
his heart. To make every sacrifice for that ambi- 
tion, which his country demands from all her sons, 
he considered his most sacred duty, and he made 
these sacrifices, however difficult they might have 
been to him." 1 
Peel exemplified in his life those essentials of the 
education of an English gentleman which spell 
caste but which create men who know how to 
control their own emotions and how to govern an 
Empire. It was because Stockmar, even if he 
was a failure as a German deputy, understood the 
soul of an Englishman that he was able to paint 
so accurate a picture of the Tory statesman whom 
he revered. No better evidence can be given of 
his absolute mastery of the psychology of the 
English than the various details of his tribute to 
Peel. 
Most foreigners--including both Americans and 
Colonials--are inclined to jump to the conclusion 
that Englishmen, as a class, are stupid because they 
are often not exuberant, do not invariably give 
outward evidence of having comprehended what 
they have understood, and because they frequently 
prefer aloofness to cordiality. Stockmar went to 
the crux of this ridiculous idea, born of jealousy 
and begotten of ignorance, when he wrote" 
" I have been told, or I have read it somewhere, 
that Peel was the most successful type of political 
mediocrity. In accepting this estimate of my 
departed friend as perfectly true, I ask Heaven to 
relieve all Ministers, within and without Europe, 
I Denkwiirdigkeiten, p. 6  7. 
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Crown was expected. One of his then frcqucnt 
attacks of illness made it impossible for him to 
return. The result was that the baby boy, who 
subsequently became Emperor William II of Ger- 
many, was born when the Baron was absent. 
It is now generally admitted that faulty ob- 
stetrics contributed to giving the former War 
Lord of Europe the atrophied arm which reacted 
on his mentality and which helped to create that 
inferiority complex which constrained William II 
to rattle his sword so much that he finally rattled 
himself off his throne. Stockmar would obvi- 
ously have taken no hand in the delivery. But 
it may not be too fantastic to suggest that, if he had 
been present, his sage counsel might have pre- 
vented the fatal bungling which made of William 
II a cripple. 
Shortly before the Queen and the Prince became 
grandparents, when barely forty, Albert wrote 
Stockmar that England was in the middle of a 
Ministerial crisis and " of a bad state of matters 
in politics ". But knowing that the Baron was 
not well enough to come to England no attempt was 
made. to induce him to take a hand in adjusting 
the difficulty. On the contrary, the Prince con- 
fined himself to saying that" here you have material 
for reflection, which I can " only fling to you in 
haste in this fragmentary manner "? 
Stockmar recovered from the attack which then 
immobilised him and when the Prince saw him in 
Coburg, not long afterwards, he looked extremely 

Life of the Prince Consort, vol. IV, p. t9t. s Ibid., p. t93. 
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well, walked briskly, and spoke with cheerfulness 
and vigour. 1 About a year later, September 1859 , 
his old ailment and the march of time reasserted 
themselves. He wrote Albert that " increasing 
weakness is wearing away my already so greatly 
infeebled powers " and that he looked forward to 
death as a relief. He gave expression to this 
longing in this somewhat involved, but quite 
German manner: "I hope soon to be able to 
hunt with Landjagermeister Wangenheim in those 
fields to which, as I have just heard, he preceded 
me two days ago." s 
The Prince wrote on 5 November I859 that he 
too had had a " gastric attack" for two weeks 
which kept him in bed for two days. 3 
Not long after the receipt of this disquieting 
information Victoria and Albert again visited 
Coburg. The Prince was slightly injured in a 
carriage accident. When the Queen heard of it 
she records that " she went at once to dearest 
Albert's rooms, and found him lying quietly on 
L6hlein's (his valet's) bed with lint compress on 
his nose, mouth and chin and poor old Stockmar 
(who, I feared would be terribly alarmed) standing 
by him, also Dr. Baly. He was quite cheerful, 
and talking and giving an account of this fearful 
accident and, as it proved, merciful and providential 
escape. 
The next day Stockmar called after breakfast. 
The Prince had been refreshed by an invigorating 
sleep, but the Queen observed that the Baron 
x Ibid., p. 237. " Ibid., p. 486.  Ibid., p. 5oi. 
 Life of the Prince Consort, vol. V, p. 2o4. 
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embarrassing position. The Baron's training had 
made a statesman of him. He was filled with 
the gravest forebodings because he considered that 
the Queen's Ministers were slowly but surely 
permitting England to drift into war with the 
United States. 
At a time when some ill feeling had been caused 
at Washington by Great Britain's recognition of 
the Southern States as belligerents, two emissaries 
of the Confederacy succeeded in running the 
blockade and in reaching Cuba where they em- 
barked on the Trent, a British mail steamer sailing 
for England. On her passage home the Trent 
was stopped by the Federal armed vessel the San 
,]acinto, commanded by Captain Wilkes, boarded, 
and the two Southern envoys arrested on 8 
November x86x. 
Thackeray has vividly portrayed the righteous 
indignation which flared up in London when this 
news was received. The pendulum swung so 
vigorously that Albert feared that it was going far 
too far. He argued that two wrongs could not 
make a right and that because Captain Wilkes's 
action merited reproof did not mean that the blame 
should be expressed in provocative language. But 
Gladstone and Palmerston were generally believed 
to be ardent champions of the South and Lord 
John Russell was unable to curb their impetuosity, 
so the Prince felt that he needed the steadying 
influence of the Baron's counsel. Stockmar's 
health made it impossible for him to come to 
London. 
Merely to say that the English people were in- 
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tonly to put an insult upon this country . . . and 
that we are, therefore, glad to believe that, upon 
a full consideration of the circumstances of the 
undoubted breach of International Law com- 
mitted, they would spontaneously offer such re- 
dress as alone could satisfy this country, viz., the 
restoration of the unfortunate passengers and a 
suitable apology." 1 
This note bore the date of  December 86. 
Albert died on 4 December 86. The news 
was a great shock to Stockmar, who exclaimed" 
" Here do I see crumble before my eyes that edifice 
to whose construction I have devoted twenty years 
of labour, prompted by a desire to accomplish 
something great and good, but inspired primarily 
by a sense of duty ,,.2 But Stockmar himself 
lingered on. The Queen came to visit him in 
862. As they looked over old photographs to- 
gether, the Baron burst into tears and exclaimed" 
" My dear, my good Prince" How I should dearly 
love to see you again" It will be soon." The 
final summons came at Coburg on 9 July 863. 
The very same day Victoria wrote her " dearest 
beloved Uncle ": 
" How deeply will you mourn for our dearest, 
wisest, best and oldest friend, Stockmar. Last night 
I felt sure that the end was near at hand, but the 
loss is totally irreparable! To him my Angel looked 
for advice and support and his troubles and anxi- 
eties certainly greatly increased after Stockmar 
left ! Again and again he longed for Stockmar .... 
1 Life of the Prince Consort, vol. V, p. 4. 
 Le Baron Stockmar, par Juste, p. 59. 
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"You cannot imagine how my fingers itch at 
being separated perforce from Germany at this 
moment." i 
The world has moved forward since that day in 
April 848 when an English Monarch seemed to 
be conscious of a dual allegiance. The British 
democracy did not then stand aghast at such a 
conception. It accepted with complacency Stock- 
mar's participation in the inner councils of the 
Royal Family and permitted him, without protest, 
to become a species of super-Cabinet Minister, 
admitted to the Holy of Holies. It looked on with 
indifference when its leaders must have known that 
no effort was being spared to make a foreigner 
out of the heir to the Throne and to imprint upon 
him and his brothers and sisters a German men- 
tality under an English label. 
Stockmar, whatever may have been his merits 
and his purity of motives, typified a system which 
is repugnant to the spirit of the England of the 
twentieth century. Had he a successor to-day 
there would now be no British Commonwealth of 
Nations and the prestige of the Anglo-Saxon would 
not be anything like what it is at present. Britons 
living beyond the seas are so jealous of the prin- 
ciple of self-government that they make no attempt 
to say who shall preside at Buckingham Palace. 
But they are determined that their loyalty shall not 
go out to anyone who thinks as a foreigner or who 
could write a letter attuned to the note of dual 
nationality. Were Canadians, Australians or South 
Africans to doubt for an instant that their Mon- 
a Life of the Prince Consort, vol. II, p. 5 8. 
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arch was English and nothing but English, they 
would instantly withdraw their allegiance to the 
Crown and dissolve automatically what is now 
with the United States, the sheet anchor of Occi- 
dental civilization. 
Stockmar, with all his prescience, built better 
than he knew. He impressed his personality on 
Victoria, moulded Albert to his own image and 
persuaded Melbourne and Peel and their col- 
leagues, whether Whig or Tory, to accept his 
precepts. But he encountered an insurmountable 
obstacle in the innocent simplicity of youth. 
Sovereigns and statesmen paid the Baron hom- 
age and obeyed his behests. The child whose 
mother, the great Queen, called a " stupid boy " 
and whom, with " the hereditary and unfailing 
antipathy " of Monarchs to their heirs apparent, 
she did " not much like ", positively refused to 
become putty in his hands and, with an inborn dis- 
like of German thoroughness, began, when still in 
the nursery, to give proof of that independence of 
character which Stockmar could not override and 
which subsequently made of Edward VII a great 
English King. 
Victoria and Albert, true to their innate prin- 
ciples and acting in accordance with Stockmar's 
views, saw to it that from babyhood the speech 
of their children should be bi-lingual. German, 
as well as English, was habitual in the royal 
nursery. The Prince of Wales at first took more 
kindly to German than to English and he never 
quite lost traces of a German accent. " His 
 Greville, op. cir., vol. II, p. 455- 
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dcfcct is the burr in pronouncing 'r '," x wrote 
one who knew him. But Stockmar's only other 
enduring effect on the child's mind was to instil 
in it an enduring hatred for many things which 
thc exacting taskmaster held dearest. 
The spirit of opposition latent in human nature 
having caused Albert Edward to dislike everything 
that hc associated with Stockmar, the net result 
of all that the Baron did for England, as reflected 
in the succeeding generation, was to transmit the 
crown to a Prince who was, in many ways, the 
antipodes of all that Victoria and Albert had 
become under his leadership. But this King was 
thoroughly English, fundamentally Liberal. 
It was because Edward VII, notwithstanding 
his accent, refused to bc a foreigner and knew how 
to make himself beloved for virtues which Stockmar 
considered faults that the democracy of England 
found in him a Sovereign to its liking and that 
Britons from beyond the seas saw in him a King 
to whom they cheerfully gave their loyalty. His 
son has bccn worthy of such a father and by an 
irreproachable discharge of great responsibilities 
has strengthened these bonds of affection. 
Stockmar has long since bccn forgotten by the 
general public. Hc was too brilliant, too good 
and too active a man to merit oblivion. It is, 
nevertheless, a strange commentary upon the irony 
of fate that hc should owe his enduring place in 
history to the circumstance that his greatest failure 
was his greatest achievement. 
x King Edward VII, vol. I, p. 17. 
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